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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE diminished enthusiasm with which 
Mr. ‘MacDonald’s speech to the League 
Assembly was received this year com- 
pared with 1924 has been attributed in some 


quarters to feelings aroused at the Hague. 
Whether this is true or not, the British 
Premier had to face a _ battery of smiles 


when he said that the temporary disagreement and 
misunderstanding at that Conference would 
strengthen cordial relations in the future. That 
was a daring but perhaps a perfectly true state- 
ment: it all depends. Mr. Snowden’s successful 
stand, by showing the other nations that Great 
Britain means to speak with her own firm voice 
and no longer to cling to the coat-tails of a neigh- 
bour, has brought international discussion back 
to reality. The other Powers now know where 
they are with us, and to know where you are with 
aman is half-way to being friends with him. In 
this way Mr. MacDonald was right. 


There is, however, another side to the matter. 
Mr. Snowden won, so the danger he ran need 
not be over-stressed ; but it was there, and it is as 
well that it should be recognized. Readers of this 


REviEw know that it held no brief for the foreign 
policy of Sir Austen Chamberlain. Nevertheless, 
what Mr. Snowden calls Sir Austen’s ‘‘ spine 
less ’’ attitude (Mr. Snowden would be an even 
bigger man if he could sometimes resist the 
temptation to use violent language) was aimed 
at—even if it did not achieve—an international 
ideal, the ideal of pacification and reconstruction. 
The trouble was that in order to pursue this ideal 
he surrendered too freely this country’s interests 
in a way which Mr. Snowden’s success proves 
to have been unnecessary. Now we have a 
Labour Chancellor seeming to stand pat for 
nationalism. If Mr. Snowden’s emphatic and 
brilliant defence of national interests should 
encourage other countries to suppese that the 
British Government have abandoned or weakened 
the policy of working first for international ends, 
and should thereby encourage nationalist and 
jingoist tendencies in those countries, the 
result of his victory would not be all good. This 
is a danger he must guard against. There is, of 
course, no change in the British attitude, and the 
Government must seize every occasion that offers 
to make that clear. It is plain from comments 
that have appeared, not only in the foreign Press 
but in a section of our own, that Mr. Snowden’s 
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policy has been imperfectly understood. At the 
Hague an unseen struggle was going on between 


nationalism and internationalism. It may be 
that both have won. 


Success at the Hague does not mean, as it is 
supposed to mean, the final and complete liquida- 
tion of the war. Does anyone suppose that the 
Young Plan will proceed smoothly upon its course 
without modification to its appointed close, fifty- 
nine years hence? The Dawes Plan was 
admittedly provisional; the Young Plan, though 
no one as yet publicly admits it, is no less so. 
One of its biggest achievements is to bind 
inextricably together the subjects of war debts 
and reparations, so that no one can pretend any 
longer that the two are independent of one another. 
The next step is with America. Ten years after 
the war the world has still not learnt the lesson 
that indemnities do not pay, and that the debtor 
nation must increase her trade (to the detriment 
of creditor nations) in order to meet her obliga- 


tions. In another ten years, or fifteen, or twenty, 
the lesson may be learnt. 


When that happens, another revision, or prob- 
ably something more like cancellation, will occur ; 
not by moral but by economic suasion. The 
European creditor nations are no more than the 
clearing-house through which the payments (due 
from them to America, and made by Germany 
to them) are collected and sent across the Atlantic. 
These payments can only be maintained through 
expanding trade, but there is an insuperable 
barrier raised against one profitable field of trade 
in the form of the American tariff wall. In the 
end Washington will probably find itself forced 
by this situation to adopt one of two alternatives : 
either to lower her tariff walls or to modify or 
cancel the war debts. If she were to lower her 
tariff walls the world would reap the bigger 
benefit; but the second alternative is the more 


likely—and one for which Europe would be not 
ungrateful. 


Mr. ‘MacDonald’s speech at the Assembly was 
notable for several reasons, particularly, of course, 
his announcement of Great Britain’s adhesion (with 
reservations, of what kind is still unknown as we 
write) to the Optional Clause, and his 
suggestion to amend the Covenant to bring it 
into line with the Kellogg Pact. He hinted also, 
and significantly, of projected efforts to reduce the 
tariff walls which surround the nations and prove 
such a bar to economic co-operation and recon- 
struction—translating political agreements into 
economic agreements he called it. The Labour 
Government are certainly not lacking in energy 
and enterprise. If they can knock even a tiny 
breach in the tariff walls they will have achieved 
a notable and an almost impossible success, for 
the tendency of these walls is to grow larger, not 
smaller (since thc war about 10,000 more miles of 
tariff barriers have been raised in Europe) and 
there was a noticeable absence of enthusiasm in 
the reception of this passage of Mr. MacDonald’s 
speech. But that is no reason for not making 


the attempt, and if they make it the Government 
will have the good wishes of a free-trade nation 
pehind them. 


Canada has also announced her intention of 
signing the Optional Clause, and so has Aus. 
tralia, the latter with a reservation which Mr, 
Bruce remarked it would not be desirable to dis. 
cuss at the present moment. These British 
signatures will immensely strengthen the func. 
tional force of the Clause, whereby 
those nations which contract into it agree to 
settle ‘‘ justiciable ’’ disputes by arbitration. It 
goes, of course, only a little way towards estab. 
lishing arbitration as the compulsory alternative 
to war, because a number of disputes likely 
to occur between nations remain at present 
unjusticiable, that is to say, soluble by no known 
application of international law. But it is a first 
step, and first steps are important and notoriously 
the hardest to take. It is also not without risks, 
especially for a nation with such wide and multi- 
farious interests as our own, but we must take 
risks for peace when the only alternative is the 
much heavier risk of war. As Mr. MacDonald 
said, one of the greatest risks of war is that some 
of us are still too heavily armed. Disarmament 
not only follows from peace negotiations, it makes 
peace negotiations more possible; and the Premier 
asked his listeners to believe that there is ‘‘ just 
as much security in a political agreement as there 
is in a regiment of soldiers or in a fleet of battle- 
ships.’”? But only if the peoples of the world 
can be brought to believe so. The problem is 
essentially psychological. The world must be 
brought to the state of mind in which it looks 
naturally to law instead of to war to settle its 
disputes. It is no good renouncing war unless 
you put something practicable in its place. This 
is the importance of the Optional Clause: that 
it supplies the first instalment of a workable 
alternative to war. 


It is clear that for all the optimism prevailing, 
the naval discussions with Washington have some 
way yet to go. The Premier’s private secretary 
has been at the British Embassy arranging details 
for his chief’s visit, and Mr. MacDonald told the 
Assembly on Tuesday that on seventeen out of 
some twenty points agreement had been reached. 
But the three outstanding are the difficult ones, 
and those who remember the warning note of the 
letter we published from our Washington Corre- 
spondent four weeks ago will not be surprised 
at the restraint of official comment on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Mr. Stimson’s comment on 
Mr. MacDonald’s speech was to the effect that it 
will require ‘‘ a considerable period of hard work 
on details before agreement on parity can be 
reached ’’; and opinion is hardening on that side 
that the full programme of fifteen cruisers will be 
built after all, because the only way to reach 
agreement on parity will be for America to scale 
up, not for Britain to scale down. But the hope- 
ful thing is that these are details: an optimism 
amounting to conviction that agreement is well on 
the way is the official note on both sides. _ Mr. 
MacDonald is right to relieve suspicion by keep- 
ing the other Powers informed of progress, and 
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both Governments a thousand times right to make 
their joint agreement merely a preliminary to a 
wider agreement of all the naval Powers. 


In a sense, the situation in Palestine is rapidly 
improving. That is to say, the authorities know 
whom they have to deal with locally and have 
acquired the means of dealing with those petty 
though potentially very dangerous enemies. 
Whether on a larger view the position can be 
taken so cheerfully is a question not yet to be 
answered. The suggestions about all Jewry and 
all the Islamic world being roused into energetic 
action may indeed be discounted. All Jewry 
is naturally shocked, but where there could be 
reprisal by it is not evident. As for the Islamic 
world, whatever it may feel, one great section 
of it, the Indian, has not recovered from the fiasco 
of the Khalifat agitation. But, if we look at 
things neither so narrowly as to consider only 
the situation within a few miles of Jerusalem nor 
so widely as to include every country of the world 
containing Jews or Moslems, we must feel 
anxious. The enquiry announced by the 
Government is clearly needed, but it is naturally 
restricted to the causes of the outbreak in 
Palestine and does not touch major questions of 
policy. Its report cannot possibly bring about 
Arab acquiescence in the policy of Jewish settle- 
ment in Palestine. And we fail to see who can 
be improved in temper by the announcement that 
all ‘‘ reforms ’’ are to be postponed till Jew and 
Arab agree. It sounds rather petty, a denial of 
jam for tea to children who have been squabbling, 
providing both sides with a new grievance. 
Assertions of British impartiality do not help 
much, either; for each side desires a departure 
from it. 


It is not easy to say what value should be 
attached to Mr. Snowden’s message of cordial 
congratulation to Mr. Tillett on his presidential 
address to the T.U.C. By usage, the Trade 
Unionist leader on these occasions is permitted 
to express his personal opinions, without being 
supposed to commit the general body of his 
auditors to what he says. Mr. Snowden, there- 
fore, has not been under the least obligation to 
adopt a critical tone in regard to the address in 
which Mr. Tillett associated himself with what 
may be called the Empire crusade. In courtesy, 
and as a matter of party tactics, it was incumbent 
on Mr. Snowden to send some polite message to 
Mr. Tillett. And, tit for tat, though partly in 
anticipation of tat, the T.U.C. has done its best 
to avoid embarrassing the Labour Government. 


Mr. Patel’s creditable concern for the dignity 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly and of him- 
self as its President is accompanied by inability 
to see that the dignity of the Assembly and of its 
President can be injured from within as well as 
from without. Undoubtedly, subject only to the 
opinion of the Assembly itself, the President iis 
the sole interpreter of the rules of procedure. 
The Governor-General cannot, and Lord Irwin 
did not seek to, interpret rules for him or 
censure his interpretation. But the real issue 
between Mr. Patel, the President, and Lord Irwin 


as head of the executive Government was that the 
former arrogated to himself the power to veto, or, 
rather, to prevent the progress of, legislation 
which the latter considered urgently necessary in 
the interests of public safety. Now the Indian 
Assembly and the Council of State are not the 
constituent bodies of a sovereign parliament. 
The powers of the legislature are not unbounded ; 
they are explicitly limited by the Government of 
India Act of 1919 and the rules of procedure are 
framed by the Governor-General in Council with 
the concurrence of the Secretary of State. To 
behave as if the President, who is the Speaker 
of this subordinate legislative body, had the 
power to reject or deliberately hold up measures 
introduced in proper form is to put President and 
Assembly into a false position. 


The Government have given more than one 
indication since they came into office that they 
appreciate and mean to make use of the value of 
broadcasting as a method of reaching the public 
ear. Mr. Snowden’s broadcast last Monday was 
a notable instance; if this alliance between politics 
and the ether develops, not only will broadcasting 
assume a deeper importance in the national life 
but also the spoken word in politics may come 
into its own again. Even more significant has 
been the use of wireless during the past week— 
it is to continue—to broadcast the proceedings 
of the League Assembly. The League’s activities 
are notoriously under-represented in the Press; the 
B.B.C. has devised an effective way of bringing 
them into direct and intimate contact with every 
man and woman who cares to listen—a notable 
work for internationalism. Mr. Vernon Bartlett’s 
description of the opening of the Assembly and 
the wonderfully successful transmission of the 
Prime Minister’s speech should have done much 
to stimulate interest in an institution which, 
despite its growing importance, the popular news- 


papers persist in ignoring or treating with amused 
cynicism, 


Though Lord Mersey had not the intellectual 
power needed for positive greatness as a Judge, 
he was unquestionably a master of commercial 
law, a formidable advocate, and, on the Bench, 
exceptionally quick to see whither evidence and 
advocacy were tending. Perhaps, in the last-men- 
tioned capacity, he was sometimes too quick. 
There were occasions when counsel cross-examin4 
ing or arguing before him felt they had suffered 
by his abrupt anticipation of the points towards 
which they were moving. In the public memory 
he is naturally associated with certain sensational 
cases or enquiries—the cases of Goudie and 
Whittaker Wright, the enquiries into the loss of 
the Titanic and the torpedoing of the Lusitania. 
But much of his best work was done in educating 
co-occupants of a Bench then not very strong in 
his special subjects. In the short time he had to 
do with divorce cases he certainly added nothing 
to his reputation ; but of the manner in which com- 
mercial transactions are actually carried out and 
of the usages and conditions which have to be 
examined with reference to shipping cases he knew 
more than perhaps any contemporary. 
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THE RISKS OF PEACE 


HE great thing about the League of Nations 
7 is that it persists. The incredulity with which 

its advent was greeted as well as the pas- 
sionate hopes it excited have alike yielded to the 
force of facts. People scoffed for years at the 
possibility of a Republic that would endure in 
France. Even in this century elaborate books 
have been written to prove its utter incompati- 
bility with the French mind and temperament. 
But all scepticism on that point has vanished by 
now. The stubborn fact that, somehow or 
other, amid persistent crises and with many back- 
slidings, the Republic still went on, was for two 
decades at least the strongest argument in its 
favour. The League finds itself in a most dissimilar 
case. The derision of those who like to think them- 
selves the realists of politics has worn very thin 
in the past ten years. Possibly, too, the high- 
pitched idealism of its first advocates has some- 
what moderated in tone. But the tempering of 
the initial enthusiasm and the waning of the initial 
mocking disbelief are alike the fruit of the fact 
that the League is there, is functioning, has become 
an accepted institution. When ‘Mr. MacDonald 
rose to address the Assembly on Tuesday he was 
speaking to a gathering whose usefulness the event 
has justified. 

That, of course, is the answer to those who, 
without actually wearying of well-doing, grow 
impatient for large and tangible results. They 
forget that the mere existence of the League is a 
result and a very big one. Gradually men’s minds 
are being accustomed to the idea that there is 
operating at Geneva machinery that can adjust 
international difficulties. Gradually they are being 
turned from the contemplation of war to a faith 
in the practicability of ensuing peace. Just as 
the best doctors to-day are insisting that physical 
health is the normal condition, and disease the 
exception, so Geneva is training the consciousness 
of mankind to regard peace and not war as a natural 
and attainable state. The process of education will 
be long—this is not the work of a few decades or 
even of a few generations. Those who are engaged 
on it must work, knowing that the contributions 
of any single individual or any single year may 
seem infinitesimal. For the goal of all their labours 
is to bring about the same psychological change 
in the attitudes, instincts and practices of men as 
has in the past got rid of slavery, duelling, witch- 
craft and a hundred other hampering customs and 
beliefs. When internationalism governs the world 
of politics as it rules the spheres of science, art, 
philosophy and literature, then and not till then 
will the purposes of the League be achieved and 
its spirit rule the universe. 

Broadly, there are only two ways in which a 
world peace ever has been, or ever can be, 
attained. It might be enforced if some .im- 
measurably greater Roman Empire were to be- 
stride the earth and to impose upon it another 
peace of the Antonines. Or it might come by 
such a revolution as we were imagining in the 
outlook and values of mankind. It is the latter 
way, Stony, interminable, that the League has 
rightly chosen. Inch by inch, as the whole 
world can see now, it has made and is making 
headway. One very great achievement stands 


already to its credit—it has pretty well killed the 
old diplomacy. Governments no longer enter 
into agreements or alliances with either the secrecy 
or the objectives of pre-war days. They no longer 
consider a dispute with another Government as 
a private affair with which outsiders have no con- 
cern. There is to-day, as there was not in 1914, 
a something in the atmosphere, an influence and 
emanation of opinion, which they cannot disregard, 
The recurrent facilities which Geneva has pro. 
vided for personal intercourse, the free exchange 
of views, and the enlightenment that comes from 
informal talk, has taught all statesmen in a 
measure to think internationally. Thanks to the 
League, the ‘‘ other side ’’ has never in the world’s 
history been so publicly and systematically pre. 
sented as now. If it were only as a court before 
which all causes can be pleaded, the League would 
have abundantly justified its existence. 

There is not, and there never ought to be, any 
question as to Great Britain’s willingness to back 
up the efforts towards a constructive world-wide 
peace which are centred on and radiate from 
Geneva. Linked with Europe yet not a part of 
Europe, more closely allied in sentiment to America 
than any other country can be, and at the same time 
a world-Power perfectly competent, if need be, to 
stand with the Empire politically aloof, her posi- 
tion is or should be one of natural leadership. 
That is where the prestige that has accrued to 
us from Mr, Snowden’s handling of affairs at the 
Hague may become a very real asset. It is an asset, 
moreover, that Mr. MacDonald is both qualified 
and anxious utilize. The Prime Minister's 
speech on Tuesday had a note of authority and 
decision that has been too long absent from the 
spokesmen of British policy. There is, indeed, 
only one factor that can possibly attenuate the full 
measure of support for the purposes of the League 
that should be forthcoming from Great Britain. 
That factor is the British Empire. We cannot 
sacrifice the League which is represented by the 
British Commonwealth of Nations to the League at 
Geneva. In no circumstances ought we to be asked 
for any such sacrifice. The British Empire can have 
no interest of any kind that is not entirely consonant 
with the interests of the League. At the same 
time the novel compulsion under which we now 
feel obliged to act—to take no important decision 
in foreign policy unless and until each of the 
self-governing Dominions agrees to it in advance 
—is one that may prove a serious limitation on 
our freedom of action. 

This was made very clear by Mr. MacDonald’s 
pronouncement on what is known as the Optional 
Clause. This clause binds the signatories to the 
Hague statute to submit certain specified classes 
of legal dispute to arbitration. If we in Great 
Britain stood entirely by ourselves there might 
be little objection to adopting it. It might rank 
among those legitimate ‘‘ risks of peace ’’ which, 
as the Prime Minister said, have to be run if any- 
thing is to be achieved at all. But the Dominions, 
with their very different conditions and problems, 
and their preoccupation, for instance, with the 
immigration question, may very justly take 
another view of the wisdom and expediency of 
compulsory arbitration. Moreover, when Great 
Britain attaches her signature to an international 
document she does not do so as a matter of form 
but with the intention of carrying it out in the 
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letter and in the spirit. This is notoriously not 
the case with all Governments—at this moment 
there are several international agreements which, 
alone among their subscribers, are observed by 
Great Britain alone. That is not a reason for refus- 
ing to sign the Optional Clause or for treating the 
Kellogg Treaties as so many pious formule. 
These instruments are the grains of sand that will 
ultimately build up the mound of peace. But 
obviously our endorsement of them will carry far 
greater weight and significence if it represents 
the judgment not of Great Britain alone but of 
an Empire that comprises a fifth of the human 
race. 


THE ANNUAL HEALTH BUDGET 


IR GEORGE NEWMAN’S Annual ‘ Report on 
St State of the Public Health ’ may fairly claim, 

so far as the general public is concerned, to be 
the most readable and interesting of official documents. 
His particular blend of unquestionable figures with 
optimistic—some of us would say complacent—com- 
ment, interpretation and forecast, yields a mixture 
easily digestible by, and very comforting to, the 
average lay mind. 

Not that the Chief Medica} Officer of the Ministry 
of Health has no grounds for satisfaction, On the 
contrary, year by year plenty of facts and figures go 
to show that the measures taken to improve the 
national health are progressively successful. Thus, 
the infant-mortality for 1928 was the lowest on record, 
being but one-half of the rate which obtained so 
recently as the beginning of the present century; and, 
in spite of the steadily falling birth-rate and the conse- 
quently increased proportion of old people, the general 
death-rate, also, was almost the lowest recorded, The 
crude mortality figures, it is true, do not of them- 
selves afford material for a just estimate of the general 
health or longevity; for, as I have said, owing to 
variation in the birth-rate, the age constitution of the 
population also varies profoundly. Sir George Newman 
reminds us that, ‘‘for more than a generation, owing 
to the declining birth-rates and death-rates, the pro- 
portion of children has been decreasing and of persons 
past the prime of life increasing.’’ Thus, whereas at 
the beginning of this century over 11 per cent. of the 
population of England and Wales consisted of children 
under five years of age, it is estimated that at the 
present time only about 8 per cent. are under five, 
while the proportion of persons over fifty-five has 
increased by 50 per cent. 4 

If this change in ratios continues to grow, as it is 
almost certain to do, we must soon experience a rise 
in the death-rate, even though the average age at 
death becomes greater; for Sir George Newman 
suggests that, by 1941, one-fifth of the population will 
consist of individuals over fifty-five years of age. 
“Instead of, as at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, children outnumbering those in middle and 
old age, the latter will, by the middle of the century, 
be much more than twice as numerous as_ the 
former ’’; and he adds that ‘‘ we are almost within 
sight of a stationary population.’’ In 1928, the birth- 
rate exceeded the death-rate of five per thousand, 
yielding about one-half the rate of population-increase 
shown so lately as 1911. 

The order of precedence of the registered causes of 
death remains pretty much as in each of the last few 
years, Unfortunately, only a few of the terms used 
on death-certificates have much real statistical value. 
Out of every thousand deaths, 229 are said to be due 
to ‘‘ diseases of the heart and circulation ’’; 129 to 
“bronchitis, pneumonia and other respiratory 


diseases "’; and g1 to ‘‘ diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem.’’ So loose are these terms, so capable of diverse 
interpretation, and so unilluminating from the stand- 
point of scientific pathology, that only the vaguest 
morals can be drawn from the figures. The cancer 
mortality is again slightly higher, the deaths per 
million population recorded as from this cause being 
fifty more than in the previous year, and 75 per cent. 
more than the number certified at the beginning of 
this century. The recorded mortality must not, how- 
ever, be confused with the real mortality, both change 
of medical fashion and increased facilities for diagnosis 
accounting for a good deal of the more frequent 
certification. 

The death-rate from tuberculosis in 1928 was, on 
the other hand, much the lowest on record. While 
there is no doubt that the specific anti-tuberculosis 
measures taken by the Public Health Authority have 
played a part in bringing about this progressive 
reduction in incidence and fatality, it is probable that 
the improved financial status, the developing taste and 
intelligence, and the rise in the general standard of 
living of the working classes have played a far greater 
part. 

If we term the “‘ classification of the causes of 
death ’’ unsatisfactory, the summary which Sir George 
Newman gives us of the ‘‘ chief causes of sickness for 
which insured persons consult their insurance practi- 
tioners ’’ can only be characterized as valueless. The 
Chief Medical Officer is far too ready to accept the 
** facts,’’ the nomenclature and the figures laid before 
him, to furnish them with adjectives, and to draw 
appropriate morals. 

The table speaks for itself [he says]. It will be seen at 

a glance that respiratory disease stands far ahead of other 

maladies. It is followed by abnormalities or irregularities of 

the digestive system; and both conditions are of similar 
incidence in men and women. Injuries, lumbago and rheuma- 
tism, and abscesses and septic conditions constitute three for- 
midable groups, followed some way behind by diseases of the 
nervous system. The rheumatic diseases, septic conditions, 
injuries and accidents are relatively common, especially among 


males ; whilst anemia, debility, neuralgia and headache occur 
more frequently among females. 


All of which, as on another page Sir George Newman 
half admits, means almost exactly nothing. Even 
were the certificates on which these “‘ statistics ”’ 
are based deliberate and considered pathological 
statements, the terminology would destroy any value 
they might have had. But, remembering the purpose 
of these documents, and the real circumstances of 
their indition, nothing could be idler than the con- 
struction of hygienic moralities on such a foundation. 
The Chief Medical Officer gives us this year a 
supplemental feature which has, perhaps, even more 
interest and value than the report proper. His 
detailed discussion of the origin and purpose of the 
new Local Government Act, which will come into 
operation next year, of the medical issues which it 
raises, and of its enormous hygienic possibilities, is 
admirably clear, informative and wise. Few people, 
whether doctors or members of the public, have the 
smallest idea of the revolution of which the passing of 
this Act marks the inception. Within a decade or two, 
it is certain that the whole organization and adminis- 
tration of the hospitals and medical services of this 
country will have been changed out of knowledge; 
and it will be in no small measure to the energy, 
enthusiasm and ability of Sir George Newman that the 
change will be due. That he anticipates opposition 
from certain quarters, when the real nature of these 
‘* reforms ’’ becomes manifest, is evident from the con- 
cluding paragraphs of the Report. He pleads that 
in the interests of goodwill the contrast between State 
provision and private enterprise shall not be pressed 
too far: 
The primary concern of the medical profession is, and should 


be, the art of healing and prevention. Whether its members 
receive reward for their service from “Se State, that is, the 
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people ; from the municipality, that is, a section of the people ; 
or from an individual or group of individuals, is immaterial to 
their professional duty to serve their patients as a unified 
body. Divisions between them are alike unserviceable and 
unethical, destructive of the integrity of the profession and of 
its healing purpose How the doctor and the patient are 
brought together is only secondary and ancillary to the essential 
co-operation of all branches of Medicine and the institutions 
through which they serve. The issue is now to be put to the 
proof. 


QuaERO 


THE YEAR’S CRICKET 
By EDWARD SHANKS 


T the moment of writing, it is still not quite 
A certain which county will win the Champion- 

ship,* though the indications are that that 
distinction will come further south than it has been 
for several years. The most important point, how- 
ever, is that the competition in general has been the 
most open and exciting since the war and _ that 
counties which at one time were regarded as little 
better than chopping-blocks for the rest have made 
a good deal of the running. What used to be called 
‘* the Big Six ’’ will have no more than four of the 
first six places in the table and there have been 
moments during the season when their share has 
been even smaller. 

The most improved side of the year and the one 
which has most enjoyed the disinterested good wishes 
of all lovers and students of the game is Gloucester- 
shire, who, but for two games lost by margins of 
six runs and one run, respectively, would have 
carried off the championship with something to spare. 
They have, however, had a fine season, have won 
more matches than any other county, and have played 
to a finish, wins and losses together, no fewer than 
twenty-one out of twenty-eight. They also provide 
a very interesting study in team-composition, in that 
their advance was evidently rendered possible by the 
addition to their existing strength of one bowler. 

Previous to this year, they have had almost all, 
but not quite all, the making of a first-rate side. 
Dipper is one of the best first-wicket batsmen in this 
country, Hammond needs no description, and Parker 
has been for a long time one of those bowlers who 
make county captains sleep quietly o’ nights, deadly 
on bad wickets, calm, steady and indefatigable on 
good ones. But Parker had too much to do and 
assistance for him was the one thing necessary for 
the best to be got out of the team’s resources. 
Goddard changed his style from alleged fast bowling 
to medium spin bowling with the result that, as 
against twenty-four wickets for 55.91 runs each in 
1927 (he was.dropped altogether last year), he has 
taken for his county 154 for 15.97, and his county has 
won fifteen matches instead of nine. 

That change of style should produce such a result 
is exceedingly interesting, more especially when we 
reflect that another bowler has come to the front in 
precisely the same way. Voce, who was brought 
out two years ago as a slow left-hander, began before 
the end of his first season to develop in the direction 
of pace and swing and this summer brought his new 
manner to a high pitch of deadliness. He too has 
had a good deal to do with his county’s success. 

These two successful changes seem to me to point 
unmistakably to what is principally needed, if bowl- 
ing, not only here but all over the cricketing world, 
is to return to its former standard of excellence. 
We need intelligent and discerning coaching such as, 
in far too many instances to-day, is given only to 
batting. It is (according to Major Faulkner, who 
ought to know) far easier to teach the batsman than 


* Since this was written Nottinghamshire have won the 
Championship. 
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the bowler, but this is no reason for shirking the job, 
When it is shirked, the bowler, unless he is a sheer 
natural genius, fails to get the best out of himself 
develops bad habits, and, worst of all, tends 
unconsciously to think of himself and of all other 
bowlers as mere slinging machines whose sole 
business is to go on sending down the ball somehow 
or other until all the batsmen have got themselves out, 
Far too much of the attack of our county sides comes 
pretty close to deserving this description and there 
have been days this summer when the England bowl- 
ing was not much better. But we still have men 
capable of doing for young talent what Charles Parker 
has done for Goddard. 

The production of more effective bowlers seems to 
me to be far more important than widening the wicket 
or altering the leg-before rule. These experiments 
have, however, at least coincided with a much brighter 
season than we have enjoyed for a considérable time. 
Last year, out of 240 matches begun, 118 were 
brought to a definite conclusion. This year already 
148 out of 232 (I am excluding those which are stil] 
in progress as I write) have been thus decided. How 
far these figures result from the alterations in the 
rules and how far from a year’s abnormal weather 
which has mercifully put obstacles in the grounds- 
man’s wicked way can best be decided by the 
umpires, whose opinion will no doubt be asked before 
the changes are confirmed. But the argument of post 
hoc will be very hard to withstand and it seems likely 
that at least the wider wicket will be retained. Indeed, 
there seems to be no great objection to it save on the 
score of uniformity. This, however, is important. 
We have yet to convince Australia and South Africa 
that it is desirable, and this will probably not be easy. 
And it is certain that the change is not wanted in 
club-cricket. This means that the young batsman 
coming into the first-class game for the first time 
will have to defend a larger wicket than he is 
accustomed to, while the county bowler who is being 
tried for his country will have to aim at a smaller 
one. There may be advantages outweighing the dis- 
advantages of this confusion, but they do not seem 
to be quite as obvious. 

Be that as it may, this season has seen much less 
of the domination of the bat over the ball. Last year 
five batsmen ended the season with aggregates of 
more than 3,000 runs. No one is now likely to do 
this and the crop of aggregates of 2,000 runs is 
smaller. We have seen, too, a good number of 
occasions when batsmen, for the good of their sides, 
and to the infinite benefit of the game at large, have 
taken their lives (or, what perhaps comes to the same 
thing, their averages) in their hands and gone out to 
make runs, no matter what the risk involved. There 
have been blacker patches in the season, games when 
captains have given up hope of winning much too 
early. But on the whole we can congratulate our- 
selves on an advance on last year. I might add that 
the new system of scoring seems to have given 
general satisfaction, though the pernicious first- 
innings points continue to do much harm. 

There remains one subject to be considered, that 
of Test match cricket. The South Africans have not 
won a match against us, but they have succeeded in 
depriving us of some of the conceit which we acquired 
in Australia. The selectors have been much handi- 
capped by various injuries and indispositions, but not 
enough to account satisfactorily for all the changes 
they have made. Our bowling is not good enough 
for games to which a definite time-limit is set. Our 
batting was not, until Woolley was brought into the 
side. Our fielding, to judge from what I have seen 
of it, is by no means good enough for any sort of 
game. The contrast between it and that of the South 
Africans, at any rate at Lord’s, was positively painful. 
It was enough to convert my doubtful mind with 
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regard to the value of Mr. Chapman. In the field, 
the England team, with Mr. Chapman, is something 
quite different from what it igs without him, He is 
an untrustworthy bat, though he has more than once hit 
up fifty or so when it has been badly needed (he has 
never, I think, made as many as sixty runs in a Test 
match) and in captaincy he is necessarily lacking in 
experience. But in the field, he is in himself 
equivalent to an additional bowler and in example 
equivalent to four or five additional men. What I 
have seen of the England side this year has con- 
vinced me that, while he retains his agility, he is 
indispensable. 

There is a second aspect of Test match cricket 
which we ought to think about. Next year we are 
to play in this country five Test matches against 
Australia, each of four days—each, that is to say, 
for all practical purposes, occupying the space of 
two games in the County Championship. Add to 
these one Trial match and Gentlemen v. Players, and 
it becomes obvious that certain sides are likely to be 
without their best men for twelve games out of 
twenty-eight, which makes a_ shocking handicap. 
Side by side with this, we should give some thought 
to the growth of Imperial cricket, which, with its 
winter tours, sometimes makes our more successful 
players pursue the game for three, four, and even 
five years on end with no more rest than is afforded 
by the sea-voyages out and home. 


TO DISCOURAGE WHITE 
ELEPHANTS 


By WaLTER BAYES 


emphatically polychrome, the lumbering herd to 

which I refer and the continued survival of 
which everyong deplores. Periodically before the 
opening of the Royal Academy we congratulate our- 
selves that their numbers tend to decrease. ‘‘ It is 
rumoured,’’ says the paper, ‘‘ that most of the works 
sent in are of small dimensions ’—and again at the 
close of the same show ‘‘ the majority of the works 
sold were of small price; the day of the large picture 
would seem to be over.” Nor can it be said that the 
tone of these farewells is at all elegiac. ‘‘ And a 
good thing, too!” the writer seems to say, literature 
having ever cherished a contempt for the unsuccessful 
artist—contempt accentuated to the point of hilarity 
by this piquant contrast between ambition and achieve- 
ment. When some years back in the sale room a 
number of large canvases by Rubens went at knock- 
down prices, the fact provoked from a popular writer 
in a daily paper an amusing article under the title 
‘Unpopular Elephants.’ Although almost an amateur, 
I am not so ignorant of the natural history of 
journalism as to be unaware that it lives by feed- 
ing on its own tail—that you have but to let a subject 
alone for a while for it once more to become anyone’s 
provender. 

As a matter of fact, the particular pictures in 
question were religious subjects and, treated in 
Rubens’s juicy manner, may have been disastrous 
enough. It was not on that account, though, that 
the author made merry, but with the fact that they 
were so gigantic that, of course, nobody wanted them. 
There is, or was, in England a superb composition 
of nymphs and fauns against a red awning, which 
must be at least as large as these despised Rubens 
of the sale room, and had it suffered a like neglect 
there is nothing to show that the writer’s amusement 
would have been tinged with anything like regret. 
Yet without his large canvases would Rubens be 
Rubens, or Tintoret Tintoret? ‘‘ I am _ happier,” 
wrote the former, ‘‘ with large compositions than with 


Teno are not, strictly speaking, white but 


small curious works.” As to Tintoretto, he was quite 
shameless in his lust for scale, painting for the crowd 
to see, crushing rivals by mere largeness of physical 
gesture, and indeed during the high Renaissance a 
certain competitive display among painters seems to 
have been accepted as natural, if not positively 
healthy. Those famous battle cartoons to which 
artists journeyed all over Italy as exemplars of drawing 
—what were they but monstrous instances of artistic 
swank? Perhaps it is as well they have not survived 
to test the temper of the modern sale room. 

Broadly speaking, however, modern criticism may 
be excused for distrusting acreage as such in a period 
when the big picture is of no use. No use to the 
public that is, for to the artist it may sometimes serve 
the purpose of just making the public aware of his 
existence. I would suggest a means by which he 
might less frequently need this outlet, thus relieving 
hanging committees of the annoyance of having to 
deal with these large canvases and their authors of 
a considerable expense. Such a suggestion for the 
abolition of the large picture may from such a quarter 
recall the conversion of Jonathan Wild from Thief 
to Thief Catcher, but it is none the less well meant. 

Now I do not think that the most ambitious pictures 
which appear at the New English Art Club or the 
London Group are too large, though they may some- 
times be too actiye or too exciting to serve as domestic 
decoration. It is otherwise with the Royal Academy, 
and for a very obvious reason. If your pictures do 
not so commend themselves to the jury of the New 
English you send them to the London Group. If 
the Group do not like them you try some other smaller 
organization which has a particular handful of fol- 
lowers with a special cult for this or that rather 
special class of work. The Academy is the only 
Exhibition in the country to which the plain man 
can be persuaded to go. If you are minded to chal- 
lenge his opinion you must exhibit at the Royal 
Academy; there is nowhere else. It by no means 
follows, however, that the Royal Academy hanging 
committee will admire your work to the extent of 
hanging it on the line where it can be fairly seen. 
If they reject it there is no harm done; you can send 
it another year to try its luck with a changed hang- 
ing committee. If they sky it, on the other hand, 
it is, if it be an ambitious picture of moderate size, 
not only ruined but turned into a laughing stock. A 
slight and empty sketch in such circumstances 
may look merely harmless and negligible; a picture 
which is at all full or highly wrought or precise looks 
lamentable. Nor is it sufficiently recognized how 
much the richness of colour of painting is destroyed 
by being seen at this raking angle to the light. 

It follows that if an artist has made a reputation 
at any of the other numerous picture shows which 
are open to him he cannot afford the risk of sending 
a picture to the Academy. It is, indeed, a common- 
place that most of the better painters who have 
recently been elected as Associates never exhibited 
there. Such men dare not send to the Academy unless, 
as is rather cumbrous, they send enormous pictures 
which cannot be made to look like overwrought 
postage stamps by being ‘‘ skied.” 

The tendency is, indeed, for such works to look a 
little unfairly well as compared with the smaller pic- 
tures, simply because they alone are in scale with those 
enormous rooms, nor could one complain if this fact 
aroused a certain antagonism if the hanging committee 
should determine that a good smalf should not be cut 
out by so cheap a trick. Only between that admirable 
protective impulse and the repressive impulse that the 
big picture should not look too well the distinction 
is one of fine casuistry. I would not wish myself to 
be the hanger exposed to such temptations. 

I think the Academy might have, at any rate, 
the refusal of pictures by many well-known artists 
who never send a picture to them, if they would 
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graciously amend one of their rules. There is already 
a rule that if a picture (below a certain size) be hung 
on the line the artist may have a glass put over it 
when it is hung, though he may not send it in with 
a glass over it. Let them permit artists to send in 
such pictures already glazed and undertake that their 
doing so shall entitle them to expect that their work 
will be hung on the line—or rejected. They then might 
have the right, if they wished, to take the glass off 
again. I have privately suggested this plan (quite sim- 
ple of execution) to several of my friends in Burlington 
House and have been met by two objections—one that 
no one would take advantage of such a regulation, the 
other that everyone would. Without suggesting that 
the two cancel out I would point out that in neither 
case is any harm done. 

On the other hand, if this emendation were made, 
the Academy might have the refusal of pictures from 
a number of men who would rather like to see their 
work alongside of that of Academicians—on equal 
terms, who reasonably jib at the odd system of handi- 
capping by which it is the most eminent athlete who 
has the start. Therefore, gentlemen of the Royal 
Academy, un bon mouvement. It cannot be your wish 
purposely to keep artists from getting into touch with 
their natural clients, and you must admit that at 
present the risks are too great for those of us who 
have any shred of reputation to lose. If you refuse 
us this a few of us may go on breeding elephants, 
but they are expensive cattle to feed. 


STRANGE ENCOUNTER 


By J. B. PriestLey 


: 7 ESTERDAY, the people in the bungalow 
below took us to Hartland in their car. We 
went through Stratton, whose oldest inn 

‘Yas a notice that reminds you that the battle of 

Stamford Hill was fought just round the corner. 

And there are such perils, such hairbreadth 

escapes, in Stratton’s narrow and twisting street, 

where gigantic buses miss you by an inch, that 
all the battles of that Civil War seem part of an 
idyll, old and happy, far-off things. We went 
through Kilkhampton, where I saw nothing of 
interest except one of those queer families, those 
monstrous collections of odd humans, that you 
never see except when you are travelling. It is 
impossible to imagine them at home. We climbed 
to the top of a rustling moor, and then crossed 
it in happy solitude. We ran down steep and 
narrow lanes, and at last came to the headland 
where there is a crazy hotel and the ruins of Hart- 
land Quay. A green sea shook itself now and 
again and then went creaming over the rocks. 

It was far below the shattered brickwork of the 

old quay, but you felt it was giving a glance in 

that direction every now and then, and muttering 

** Just try building another breakwater, that’s all ! 

Just try it!’’ Lundy, that familiar speck, was now 

a big fat rock of an island, almost absurdly melo- 

dramatic. I spent a dreamy half-hour—and every 

scribbler will know how pleasant it was—vaguely 
planning a thriller that would have a Lundy 
chapter or two in it. The others, I believe, were 
trying to decide whether the blackbird fluttering 
about the face of the cliff really was a raven. 

Perhaps it was, as we shall see, and was trying 

to cry ‘* Nevermore.”’ 

We walked to the top of the cliff, and watched 


some great buzzard hawks go wheeling up into 
the blue. There were sweet smells, an old intoxi- 
cation, in the air. To have the heather about 
your feet and to look out to sea is to be happy, 
so happy that you feel it is incredible that you 
will not live for ever. But the shadow of mor. 
tality soon fell upon us. We arrived at Stoke 
Church. This church is miles from anywhere, 
except from the rocks and foam and the ruined 
quay, the gulls and ravens and hawks, yet it lifts 
a great tower to the sky, just as if the bustling 
plains of Flanders were beneath it. There are a 
few whitewashed cottages, a few gnarled trees, 
and this church with its enormous tower. We 
wandered about the churchyard, in which a whole 
host has been buried, so that mounds and stones 
almost jostle one another. There you may meet 
generations of Chopes and Prusts and Okes, whole 
centuries of them. Their stones show a grim 
appreciation of the fact of death. Our ancestors 
may have had their weaknesses, but sentimentality 
about death was not one of them. They lived 
round the churchyard. Not a single passing coffin 
escaped their eyes. When they died themselves, 
they pointed out, in clear inch lettering in granite, 
that you would soon be dead too. The Shrop- 
shire Lad himself had not a better eye for all the 
signs of mortality, but they did not make the 
same fuss about it. Here was the older Western 
Front and all was quiet upon it, but decency and 
reticence had been given a turn too. In the 
lovely old interior of the church was a tablet to 
a local gentleman, and he was described, simply 
and superbly, as ‘‘a plain good man.”’ I do 
not think that I am a plain good man, but I felt 
that here was a community in which I could have 
lived without frequently suspecting that we were 
all mad together. 

And it was here, in this remote western corner, 
this place of foam and heather and great wild 
birds, among the unknown Chopes and Okes and 
Prusts, that I discovered my old publisher—John 
Lane. He lies in this very churchyard, and in 
the church itself there is a memorial tablet to him. 
It was the queerest, the most startling encounter. 
I knew that he came from some little place in 
Devonshire, but I had forgotten—if I ever knew 
—that it was Hartland, and that he was buried 
in Stoke Church. I stared and stared at his name. 
The memory of the man himself returned to me, 
very vividly. I only knew him during his last 
years. He was my first London publisher, and 
for several years I was his ‘‘ reader.’’ He used 
to give me lunch at his clubs, the Reform and 
the Cocoa Tree, and dinner down at Lancaster 
Gate. I saw again his short figure, his bearded 
face, his peering vague eyes. I heard again his 
curiously characteristic tones, at once a little 
hoarse and squeaky. It seemed only a month or 
two ago since we were sitting in some corner, 
heavy with cigar smoke, and I was listening to 
his rambling good talk about some portrait he 
had picked up or the idiosyncrasies of one of his 
older poets. He was one of those men—and | 
mean only the men with whom one has business 
relations—of whom it might be said that they 
cannot be approved of or recommended and yet 
cannot be disliked. He was one of the old school 
of publishers, a sort of genial literary brigand, 
who believed quite sincerely that authors should 
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not have any money, and so whittled down your 
terms to nearly nothing, but. at the same time 

red champagne and liqueur brandy down your 
throat and pressed upon you the largest cigars. 
He would give you anything so long as it was 
not a matter of percentages. The idea of an 
author who had an agent and a decent bank 
account and artful notions about dramatic rights 
shocked him. Authors to him were either people 
in society with incomes or wild geniuses who 
simply needed a good lunch or dinner now and 
again to keep them going. He always seemed to 
know about books, though I can never believe he 
ever read any. He was a character, and I liked 
him enormously. 

Devon boys have roamed about these heathery 
Hartland cliffs, gone out into the world and, after 
many Odysseys, have returned to this remote 

lace to die. But few of them, for all the epics 
of Moorish galleys, sacked towns, and sunken 
gold, can have had a queerer history than this 
of John Lane. Only the day before I had been 
reading an advance copy of Miss Viola Meynell’s 
delightful life of her mother, Alice Meynell, and 
John Lane had popped up there. He pops up 
everywhere in the ’nineties. He was himself an 
intensely respectable man, a solid bourgeois, but 
as a publisher he had a flair and knew when the 
moment had arrived for naughtiness and fine writ- 
ing and devil take the suburbs. As I strolled 
away from that churchyard, where cavalier’s man, 
eighteenth-century farmhand, and Victorian coast- 
guard all lie so peacefully together, and their 
times seem all one under that wide gull-haunted 
sky, I thought about the queer adventures of this 
wandering Devonian. How far away, how odd, 
seemed all the old activities of that Bodley Head! 
The ‘‘ nest of singing birds.’”’ The ‘‘ decadents.”’ 
Beardsley and Harland and the Yellow Book. ‘‘I 
have been true to thee, Cynara, in my fashion.’’ 
John Davidson, with his ballads and eclogues. 
Max Beerbohm’s ‘ Works.’ Le _ Gallienne’s 
‘Quest of the Golden Girl.’ The ‘ Keynotes ’ 
Series. And the little man with the peaked beard 
and the near-sighted eyes threaded his way 
through these things, smoked his cigar at the 
Reform and the Cocoa Tree, surveyed his first 
editions and portraits at Lancaster Gate, conjured 
Anatole France into yellow-coloured English 
volumes, and then left what was mortal of him 
under the shadow of these Hartland cliffs. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters oj 
public interest, though he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 
Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


THE TROUBLES IN PALESTINE 


SIR,—There is a certain inevitability about the 
tension in Palestine which must be recognized if 
future outbreaks are to be avoided. In the days of 
Kinglake and ‘ Eothen’ Palestine was _ inhabited 
by a scanty population of Arabs and there was 
also a small colony of ‘‘ Sephardim’’ (or Spanish) 
Jews. In the ’eighties of the last century there began 
an influx of ‘‘ Ashkenazim’’ Jews from Eastern 
Europe which the feeble efforts of the Turkish Govern- 


ment were quite unable to restrain, and it became 
evident that whenever the political situation was 
favourable there would be in some shape or other a 
‘** return ’’ of the Jews to Palestine. Jewry has many 
wealthy members, influential in the counsels of states- 
men. There was plenty of room for the Jews in 
Palestine, and yet their return could not but wear to 
the eyes of its Arab inhabitants the aspect of an 
invasion. There have thus been present from the 
beginning those elements of racial and religious strife 
and that permanent tension which it is the traditional 
glory of the British nation to be able to control. It 
is eminently a case for the exercise of justice and 
humanity by the controlling power. The Jewish ideal 
is one with which we can sympathize, but it must not 
be vitiated and perverted at the outset by injustice to 
the Arab inhabitants of Palestine. It is asking too 
much of human nature to expect Jews and Arabs to 
understand each other. Intelligence and sympathetic 
understanding must come from us who have been 
accustomed for generations to administer territories 
inhabited by mutually hostile races. The appeal is once 
more to that traditional ‘‘ Justice and Mercy ’’ which 
is Britain’s best claim to be considered Christian. 


I am, etc., 
C. Poyntz SANDERSON 
Emsworth, Hants 


A NATIONAL HOME FOR THE JEWS 


SIR,—Not having been in Palestine I will not 
pretend to judge how far the eastern civilization of 
the Arab is inferior to, let us say, the western 
civilization of the East Leeds Jew; but however 
inferior it may be, we have to recognize that we could 
never have conquered the Turks had it not been for 
Arab assistance—assistance sometimes crudely, but 
always effectively given, as, for instance, in cutting 
up the wounded during the disastrous Turkish retreat. 

‘*A national home for the Jews’’ in Palestine 
obviously involves a national clearing-out house for the 
Arabs, since two races hostile in creed and character 
cannot simultaneously possess the land. Now the 
Arabs, in spite of the inferiority complex which they 
ought to feel, have the strongest objection to being 
thrust out of a country in which they have had pre- 
dominance for many centuries. England encouraged 
them by every means in her power to rebel against 
the Turks, and, having done so most successfully, the 
Arabs feel extremely bitter at the prospect of being 
‘** mandated ’’ out of Palestine, or, in plain English, 
kicked out. 

Lawrence and other emissaries first succeeded in 
inducing the Arabs to throw off their allegiance to 
Turkey, and then, finding the Central Powers still 
unconquered, we made a bid for Jewish support 
throughout the world by promising to convert Pales- 
tine into a national home for the Jews. ‘‘ All is fair,’’ 
we know, ‘‘in love and war,’’ but disregard of 
first principles is sometimes extremely inconvenient, 
and surely it should have been a first principle of our 
policy to ensure that the Arabs, who had helped us to 
victory, should not be worse off under the British than 
under the Turkish flag. 

In this connexion it is unfortunate that the policy 
of ‘‘ a national home for the Jews ’’ should involve 
the exploitation by the Zionists of the Dead Sea—that 
potential source of illimitable wealth. 

I am, etc., 
C. F. RYDER 

The Grange, 

Scarcroft, Nr. Leeds 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 
SIR,—In his review of Mr. Hergesheimer’s ‘ Swords 
and Roses’ Mr. Shanks says that the American Civil 
War “ was about slavery and the common sense of 
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mankind has seized upon that point and will not be 
diverted from it.’’ It would be easy to show, huwever, 
that this is a superficial view. The Northern States had 
formerly been slave-owning and in the course of a 
few decades slavery would inevitably have disappeared 
in the South. The real substance of the conflict was 
the opposition between State and Federal Rights. The 
Slavery question, then in a transitional stage, hap- 
pened to fit the opposing parties and to provide a 
sentimental war-cry. 

The ‘‘ common sense ’’ of mankind is ever a dubious 
court of appeal. Common sense is rarely good sense 
and still less often is based on accurate knowledge. 
Of the people in this country who have ever heard 
of the American Civil War, it is safe to say that the 


majority would not recognize the name of Jefferson 
Davis. 


I am, etc., 


THEODORE D. LowE 
Caldwell Road, 
West Kilbride 


7 


SIR,—‘‘ The North had the Sea ”’ is the five-word 
epitome of the American Civil War. Yet not once 
does the word ‘‘ sea’”’ occur in the review of the 
book on that war entitled ‘Swords and Roses.’ 
Perhaps the word does not occur in the book itself. 

Because the North won the command of the sea 
and used it in sea siege called blockade, they beat 
the better generals and better soldiers of the South 
by stopping their seaborne war supplies and trade. 
Although that blockade starved Lancashire (England) 
of its Southern cotton and our cotton operatives of 
their livelihood, we—knowing that neutrals have more 
duties than rights—said never a word. 

No supplies, no war. When warlike supplies stop, 
war stops, and nowadays supplies are required in a 
continuous stream of such vast quantities and of such 
varied kinds that they can only be seaborne. Thus 
the sea can always beat the land. From the start 
the Germans made us a present of the command of 
the sea and challenged it only once at Jutland, but, 
owing to groundless fears of neutrals, we failed to 
use it during four years of ceaseless killing. 

When America insisted on our using it, as she 
herself had done, in a cast-iron blockade, there was 
not a murmur from the neutrals and the drying-up of 
enemy supplies stopped the war in a short six months. 
Blockade is fatal to war. 


I am, etc., 
PARALLAX ”’ 


CANCER 


SIR,—The interesting and complimentary letter 
from ‘‘ Consulting Physician”’’ in your issue of 
August 31 seems to me to present no fresh facts 
or arguments relevant to the suggestion advanced 
in the concluding paragraph of my article. Your 
correspondent argues that the limited technical 
education of the general practitioner would at the 
present time make the establishment of special 
cancer clinics ineffective as well as redundant. Yet 
no one supposes that the failure of many doctors 
to diagnose early tuberculosis makes, or has made, 
tuberculosis dispensaries valueless. On the contrary, 
it is their justification. Your correspondent 
optimistically states that it is now possible ‘‘ to 
diagnose cancer, or its absence, correctly, with an 
error of not more than one per cent. by simple 
means’; and he goes on to point out that any 
consulting physician with the assistance of a 
radiologist will ‘‘ in the vast majority of cases 
diagnose cancer with precision, and with very brief 
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delay, at a cost ranging from three to ty 
guineas.’’ As to those—some ninety per cent. of 
the whole—who cannot afford to pay twenty guineas 
for a diagnosis, ‘‘ it is,’’ he tells us, ‘‘ an everyda 
experience for consultants to see patients of this 
class and to refer them to a voluntary hospital for 
the more costly diagnostic procedures when these are 
necessary.” Surely the actual facts and figures 
quoted in my article adequately demonstrate the 
futility of such chancy procedure. 

On the other hand, ‘‘ Consulting Physician » 
allows that ‘‘ the question of treatment is entirely 
separate; and in this domain,’’? he says, ‘it jg 
probable that the cost of private treatment js 
prohibitive to a very extensive class.’’ 

May we look forward to a parallel letter from 
Operating Surgeon,’’ who equally with ‘‘ Consult. 
ing Physician ’’’ may fail to appreciate the virtues 
of a scheme which if realized would “ notably 
curtail the fees at present received for his private 
work ’’? 


I am, etc., 


** QuaERo ” 


WHIMSICAL ESSAYISTS 


SIR,—Mr. Priestley gave up a good deal of space 
in his article last week to discussing an article of 
mine which appeared in the Clarion, and although 
he discussed it in some detail—I learn, to my 
surprise, that I have probably never read Mr. Belloc 
and that I have rather a liking for philosophy—he 
seems still to have missed the main point. He wrote: 


To say there is too much table-talk in recent essays is to 
complain that there is too much meat in recent sausages. The 
essay, as we understand the essay nowadays, is table-talk 
in print. If Mr. Stonier does not like table-talk, he does not 
like essays; and there is an end of it. 


The point is that I do not like all essays to be table- 
talk. Essayists like Mr. Priestley write always 
charmingly, deliciously, whimsically (reviewers are 
right in sticking these labels on them every time); 
a bad streak of marzipan runs through their work. 
The essayist has become a stock figure like the 
clown; he uses a literary jargon to describe emotions 
and attitudes which are not his own but merely the 
relics of past essayists. I can imagine nothing more 
cloying than a tea-party of these ‘‘ essayists, talking 
freeing about themselves, their habits, their tastes, 


‘their hopes and fears, their weaknesses and little 


vanities.” 


I am, etc., 
G. W. STonIER 


2 Middleton Road, N.W.11 


SHAKESPEARE’S FINAL PLAYS 


SIR,—May I trespass on your space in reply to 
your generous review of my small essay ‘ Myth and 
Miracle ’? 

Your Reviewer writes from the ‘‘ realistic ’’ stand- 
point of current Shakespeare criticism: but, though 
this standpoint is often valuable, it makes no contact 
with my essay. A valid indictment must be planted, 
not in stage history, but in some more assured and 
illuminating zsthetic philosophy than mine. When 
your Reviewer suggests that Shakespeare cannot have 
‘* believed himself to have a religious message,’’ and 
that he would be ‘‘ extremely surprised’? at my 
conclusions, I am willing to agree. Very probably. 
How can I emphasize more clearly than did my essay 
that I am not concerned with Shakespeare’s uncreative 
consciousness at all? I analyse, not ‘‘ causes” of 
poetry, but poetry itself; not the trappings and the 
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suits of drama, but the essence of which these are 
reflections. The time has come for interpretation to 
succeed criticism. The imaginative riches of 
Shakespearean tragedy are as yet unmined, and until 
| have published many more papers thereon I must 
expert ‘Myth and Miracle’ to be misread. ‘ For 
poetic analysis of the plays from Hamlet to Lear and 
Timon makes one thing overpoweringly clear: every 
analogy from the world’s poetic and _ religious 
experience points to an inevitable termination in the 
realm of myth and mysticism—or, if you will, of 
fantasy and dream. If the Final Plays were non- 
existent, a true interpretation, centred in the burning 
heart of poetry rather than the smug dressings of 
stage history, would assuredly have expected them. 
In actual fact, they exist—crystal-clear symbolic 
reversals of tragedy. It is for realistic criticism to 
prove they would not have existed save for its own 
hypothetical ‘‘causes.’’ But why search for ‘‘causes’’ 
when the thing itself is apocalyptic? 

In conclusion, I point again to Mr. Colin Still’s 
brilliant work, ‘ Shakespeare’s Mystery Play: A 
Study of the Tempest’ (Palmer, 1921), which the 
publication of my essay brought to my notice. The 
similarity of our independent conclusions concerning 
‘ The Tempest ’ is significant enough. 


I am, etc., 
G. Witson KNIGHT 


[Our Reviewer writes: ‘‘ Mr. Wilson Knight’s 
dislike for ‘the smug dressings of stage history’ 
(as he chooses to call the common-sense study of 
Elizabethan drama) is no stronger than my dislike 
for apocalyptic interpretation which leaves poor 
Shakespeare at the mercy of every crank who likes 
to insert his particular bee into the defenceless 
dramatist’s bonnet. Plainly a brief argument 
cannot bridge the gulf between us.’’—Ep. S.R.] 


W. J. PROWSE 


SIR,—The mother of Prowse was Marianne, one of 
the Jeffrey girls whom Keats knew at Teignmouth and 
to whom he wrote some letters that have been printed. 
She published a volume of verses and Buxton. Forman 
gives specimens in his edition of Keats, but he does 
not mention her son, the creator of ‘ Nicholas,’ nor 
does Colvin in his larger ‘ Keats.’ 

Strange that one whose beautiful talent has gained 
for him the special regard of so many men of letters—- 
Andrew Lang (who wrote about him so late as 1907 
in the Morning Post), Edmund Gosse, Austin Dobson 
and Mr. Rendall—should still lack a pious hand to 
re-edit his poems, parodies and miscellaneous papers. 

In ‘ Small Talk at Wreyland’ Mr. Torr refers to 
a William or Walter le Preux or Prowse, who seems 
to have flourished somewhere in the Teign country. 
Perhaps “‘ little Jeff Prowse’? may have had an 
interesting ancestry. 


I am, etc., 


Joun D. HamiLton 
11 Prince’s Square, 
Queen’s Park, Glasgow 


THE PRICE OF JOURNALISM 


SIR,—The further letter of ‘‘ A Solicitor ’’ puts 
a somewhat different complexion on the matter as far 
as he is concerned. 

Unfederated, and likely to remain so, undistinguished 
free-lances are in a deplorable position to-day. The law 
is against them as they cannot make a bargain. One 
paper definitely declares that it does not necessarily 
pay for casual and unsolicited articles, and a notorious 
bilker, who died some years ago, held the theory that 
the uninvited contributor should pay the editor for 


the hospitality of his columns. Such people hold them- 
selves entitled to print articles as letters; to have 
them ‘‘ gutted "—i.e., rewritten by a member of the 
staff—when sometimes a trifle is paid for the idea; to 
pigeon-hole them till the topical interest has vanished ; 
to cut them down, thus destroying their symmetry 
and cash value; and to use them anonymously, which 
is no good to writers with other editors or the public. 
A further handicap, which never troubled me, is that 
certain editors insist that would-be contributors shall 
go to the trouble and expense of getting their MSS. 
typed. 

At the best the natural instinct of an editor dealing 
with an obscure writer is to shoo him away at the 
earliest opportunity like an intrusive hen. The reason 
is that editors amusingly resemble the suddenly 
enriched Clapham resident in Mr. W. B. Maxwell’s 
war-time novel, ‘ A Little More.’ They test everybody 
by the standard of ‘ Who’s Who.’ 

Many years ago an aunt of mine, long since dead, 
wrote to a Shropshire editor of her acquaintance 
asking his opinion of free-lance journalism as a line for 
me. His answer was very much to the point. ‘‘ Of 
every thousand men who start on that road, two arrive. 
Your nephew may be one of the two.’’ 


I am, etc., 
ARCHIBALD GIBBS 


[Our correspondent seems to have forgotten that 
an editor’s first duty is to his readers. What is he 
for if not to edit? He is a trained man and if he 
cuts an article down he does it because he knows that 
to do so will either improve it or because it is not 
worth more space. As for the ‘‘ handicap ” of insist- 
ing on MSS. being typed, our correspondent would 
probably change his view if he had an editor’s job 
for a week or two. It is more of a handicap to an 
author to have his article rejected because it is 
undecipherable than to pay for it to be typed. If a 
newspaper plainly announces that it does not pay for 
unsolicited articles, then any journalist who is foolish 
enough to contribute to it has not the editor but 
himself to blame.—Ep., S.R.] 


THE ONLY FAULT OF MR. POPE 
SIR,— 


The only fault of Reuben Brown 
Was knocking aged spinsters down. 
And though one might have thought this bent 
Was just artistic temperament, 
The Satrurpay Review decided 
(Everyone read it, just as I did) 
That this was worth a great endeavour 
By poets, if they could be clever; 
And so you staged a competition 
With rules, and with one strict condition— 
Lest earnest, pale-faced, doggerel bards 
Should send in poems of yards and yards— 
You limited potential screeds, 
And said if anyone exceeds 
Lines twenty-four, that this implied 
They would become disqualified. 
Imagine, then, my great surprise, 
To find this arbitrary size 
Had been exceeded by the winner 
(A Dutchman, or I'll eat no dinner). 
No doubt you know why Mr. Pope 
Allowed this poet so much rope. 
Say! Does he think the rhyming tricks 
Were worthy of lines twenty-six? 
Or should the faithful fail to see 
This Papal fallibility ? 
Iam, etc., 


N. L. 
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THE THEATRE 
TO TALK OR NOT TO TALK? 


By Ivor Brown 


Martin Luther. Alpha Film. Avenue Pavilion. 
Fashions in Love. Paramount Talkie. Plaza. 


EING fond of the theatre but not of the film, 
B: am naturally pro-talkie. The anti-talkie 

school believe in an art of mime and of shadow- 
play which is essentially different from the art of the 
theatre. To me this miming of theirs seemed a 
limited business, their shadow-play a monotonous 
hotch-potch of hurly-burly. We are told that the 
stage can never rival the screen in the portrayal of 
crowds, tempests, and so on. If that is true, I am 
heartily glad of it. If the drama leaves this 
mechanical stuff to the kinema, it merely shows its 
prudence. One kinema crowd and one kinema 
tempest is usually exactly like the last. I am weary 
to death of these mobs of ‘* supers ’? who are always 
running up stairs, brandishing stakes and billets, 
pushing and panting and then rolling down the 
steps. The storms are equally tiresome. Luther 
hears a call amid the usual tornado and his more 
riotous followers, when engaged upon a little muscular 
Christianity at the expense of Catholic idols, go 
galloping about in the old familiar frenzy, up stairs 
and down stairs and on Our Lady’s altar. No real 
crowd, of course, ever did charge about like that, 
crowds being sticky, stumbling, and slow-moving 
objects. But it is part of the kinema tradition that 
you must have a rabble on the rampage and doing 
the hundred yards in ten seconds, including the 
somersaults. Another queer thing is the way that 
people in films are always pushing; there is time 
after time a scene of a mob at a gate; two janitors 
inevitably hold back about eight hundred pushers, 
who, if they were really shoving in earnest, would 
have bowled these guardians over in a jiffy. 

Even the high-brow films are stuffed with these 
clichés of production. In all sorts of ways the 
kinema’s incompetence and lack of resource, even 
at the end of all these years, is astonishing. While 
waiting for ‘ Martin Luther’ I had to watch a 
budget of some sort—the usual topical and typical 
scraps. It is a remarkable fact that the kinema, as 
far as I know, has never, even after years of practice, 
made its ‘‘ shots’’ of any game or sport in the 
least intelligible. Snippets of the game or race are 
taken and then fired off at a speed which makes what 
is already fragmentary utterly futile. I had to watch 
some footballers behaving like crazy quicksilver and 
then mannequins trotting about a room at a rate 
which must have seemed blasphemous to connoisseurs 
of this leisurely and august profession; the 
preposterous pace also made it totally impossible to 
see what their dresses were like. In short, the 
kinema, heir to a generation of mechanical cunning, 
cannot do the simplest thing properly. 

‘Martin Luther’ is a good film if only because 
it is about something large and actual and not about 
the fleming heart of a Broadway nit-wit. But 
Luther, I thought, would have been far better in a 
talkie. Luther’s revolt against Catholicism was at 
first an impulsive gesture of disgust at the moral 
squalor and degradation of the Church and, though 
an industrious pamphleteer, he ean hardly be said 
to have rationalized his position. But his life was 
in effect an argument and engendered argument in 
others. To meet such a situation sub-titles are 
totally inadequate; what is the use of seeing him 
nail his protests on the door of the corrupt churches? 
Naturally one wants to hear what he has to say. 
Fancy Mr. Shaw’s ‘ St. Joan’ reduced to a stream 
of captions and close-ups! Poor Luther in the 


film, being unable to tell the old gang what he 
thought of their staple commerce in absolutions and 
indulgences, could merely look pained or noble 
as the moment required, a process of which I grew 
extremely fatigued. This was not the actor’s fault, 
It was simply due to the fact that you cannot mime 
an argument whose matter is of some subtlety and 
quality. Chaplin can deliver a kick in the belly with 
a touch of comic genius, but even he could hardly 
portray in pantomime the matter of ninety-eight 
theological theses. 

So we have the continued spectacle of a stoutish 
gentleman looking uncommonly virtuous and 
uncommonly blank : 

Bid me to pose and I will pose 
Thy Protestant to be. 

Poor Luther! He was a mighty man of words but 
the nature of the silent film reduces him to the 
likeness of a ‘‘ blinkin’ image ’’—cruel fate for an 
iconoclast. So one whose tongue and pen liberated 
the world from certain of its grosser pains and evils 
(or such parts of the world as were sufficiently 
civilized to be capable of liberation) must dwindle 
to be a figure in dumb-show, articulate only in his 
captions. Yet even Martin gagged has been too 
much for the terrified Catholics who immediately ran 
to the Censor of the Films (himself a Catholic) for 
protection from historical truth. Accordingly the 
film was held up and hacked about until we could 
have the Luther film issued under the superscription 
of Mr. O’Connor and “ edited ’’ under the direction 
of somebody whose name was flashed suddenly across 
the scene. So, perhaps, Rome may, after all, be able 
to stand the shock. Why do not the grown-up 
Catholics protest against this kind of thing? We 
have surely enough official Censorship in this country 
without the intervention of every fussy bigot and 
sectarian amateur of suppression. 

A pleasant little comedy about an amorous 
musician called ‘ The Concert’ has been ‘‘ talkified ” 
under the absurd but typical title of ‘ Fashions in 
Love.’ Even with Mr. Menjou to smile and smile 
and smile and be a lover, the Paramount people 
dared not risk a title which was not vulgarly smeared 
with ‘* Sex Appeal.’’ This only shows what those who 
take the kinema seriously have to face. The piece is 
quite good entertainment and I thought Mr. Menjou 
greatly assisted by the use of sound. Silent mime 
can render farcical or frantic action well enough, 
but in the fine shadows of light comedy its impotence 
soon becomes manifest. In his recent films Mr. 
Menjou, a superb light comedian, was becoming 
monotonous because the medium gave him no 
opportunity to use more than his mastery of the 
quizzing glance, his half-closed eyes, and his mis- 
chievous curl of the lip. Now he has dialogue, not 
brilliant but sufficient, to help him out and, even 
though his lower notes emerge as from the pit of his 
stomach, speech enables him to enrich and expand 
his part. It will be argued that light-comedy talkies 
of this kind are simply doing the theatre’s work over 
again. But, since I happen to like the theatre and 
have never been persuaded to admire the silent 
mummery as a master-craft, I welcome such talkies 
as ‘ Fashions in Love.’ 

It is evidence, for instance, that if the quality of 
vocal reproduction continues to improve, we shall be 
able to carry to the enormous film-public the fullest 
pleasures of the civilized theatre. If it be good to 
watch a great actor, it is surely an added and indeed 
an essential pleasure to hear him as well. At any 
rate I want no more Menjou ‘‘ dumbies ’’ and many 
more Menjou ‘“‘ talkies.’’ Miss Fay Compton’s part 
as the jealous wife does not give her a great 
opportunity, but Miss Miriam Seeger as the flirtatious 
American who pesters the musician is delicious, a 
clambering ‘‘ cutie’? as sweet and brainless as a 
lump of sugar. A whole tribe is satirized in this 
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superbly saccharine and yet slyly impish performance. 
Why, by the way, is it alleged that English voices 
are needed for the “talkies”? Miss Seeger and 
the American who skilfully played the part of her 
husband ‘‘ come across ’’ extremely well because the 
harshness of mechanical reproduction tunes in 
exactly with the hardness and twang of the American 
voice. At present the American players, so far from 
starting under handicap, have a great advantage. 


MUSIC 


AN AMATEUR OF CHAMBER-MUSIC 


R. WALTER WILLSON COBBETT has 
M deserved well of the composers and performers 
of chamber-music. During a long life he has 
devoted his leisure to the practice of this branch 
of the art and, so soon as the means were gained 
to do it, he set himself to foster the composition of 
chamber-music in England by making it worth the 
while of composers to write works of this genre with 
some hope of publication and performance. He is the 
latest, perhaps the last, of the long line of patrons 
of music, and, if he has not had the good fortune 
to subsidize a Beethoven, his name is as sure of a 
place in the history of music as that of Prince Lichnow- 
sky and that of the Archduke Rudolf. 

Now Mr. Cobbett has crowned his work on behalf 
of chamber-music by the compilation of a cyclopedia 
of the subject, the first volume of which has lately 
been issued by the Oxford University Press.* 
Following the example of Grove, who was likewise 
an amateur of music, Mr. Cobbett has invited the 
experts on various subjects and composers to contri- 
bute to his work and has stamped upon the whole the 
imprint of his own personality. His personality 
sounds not the grave and scholarly note of Grove— 
the actual scholarship is amply supplied by other 
hands—but a note of keen, if somewhat naive, 
enthusiasm. But it were ill to complain of, as a 
defect, a quality without which this valuable work 
could not have been accomplished. And if at times 
Mr. Cobbett’s own comments upon the articles of his 
contributors appear to take up space which might 
have been more usefully filled, his article on ‘ The 
Chamber-music Life,’ in which he lays bare his 
experience of the art and deals in turn with the 
esthetics, ethics and practice of it, deserves to be 
read, marked, learned and inwardly digested by 
every lover of music. 

It is impossible in the space at my disposal to 
cover more than a small amount of the field 
presented by the first of the two volumes, and I can 
do no more than pick out for comment some of the 
conspicuous articles. Fortunately C comes early in 
the alphabet, so that we are presented at once with 
a history of Chamber-music by Professors Dent and 
Donald Tovey. Professor Dent, dealing with the 
period down to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
has packed an enormous amount of information into 
a small space, but has not shed upon the facts his 
usual intensity of critical illumination. | He had, 
indeed, a not very interesting, though necessary, 
task to fulfil. Professor Tovey, on the other hand, 
has the grand opportunity. Not only is he responsible 
for the general history of chamber-music from Haydn 
onwards, but he has also contributed the articles on 
Haydn himself and on Brahms. These three articles 
alone are a justification of the book’s existence. 
Nothing could be more admirable than his treatment 
of the development of chamber-music—music which 
“requires no more than the number of players for 
whom individual parts are written ’’—from the very 


* © Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber-Music.’ Vol. I. 
A-H. Oxford University Press. £5 5s. the two volumes. 


different kind of music, in which one part was on a 
different plane of tone from that of the rest. 
Professor Tovey hits always upon the essentials, and 
his exposition of the treatment of the continuo is 
among the many excellent details of this outstanding 
piece of criticism. The following passage should be 
laid to heart by anyone who undertakes the 
responsibility of playing the keyboard instrument in 
works by Bach and Handel : 

In modern times four great errors arise in the treatment 
of the continuo. First, there is the total omission to fal it 
out—an error which so little impairs Bach’s gorgeous poly- 
phony that most listeners devoutly admire the resulting 
coldness of tone as a mysterious classical virtue. Secondly, 
there is the filling out with a tone on the same plane as the 
real parts—an error impossible to a harpsichord player, who 
had but to draw the right stops for an accompaniment instead 
of playing on solo or tutti registers. The third error is the 
attempt to work out the figuring in a kind of polyphony that 
competes with the real parts. The fourth and worst error 
is the filling out with parts that avoid doubling or otherwise 
colliding with the main lines. 

It may be said that neither here nor in the article 
on Haydn does Professor Tovey give due weight to 
the work done by the Mannheim school of composers, 
who did a great deal of spade-work towards the 
development of symphonic music between the deaths 
of the old German masters and the maturity of 
Haydn and Mozart. Nor does he touch upon the 
rococo note in Haydn’s music, or what the French 
critics call the style galante, which is the musical 
counterpart of the extravagant and amusing 
decorations of the late eighteenth-century painting 
and architecture. In every other respect his detailed 
study of Haydn’s quartets is an important contribu- 
tion to the literature of a master. who has been 
strangely neglected by the critics. 

Brahms, who has been the subject of so much 
blind praise (and no less blind attack), is treated in 
a like fashion of scholarly analysis. Professor 
Tovey’s appreciation of Brahms’s music is profound 
and no one can read his article without coming to a 
deeper understanding of the greatness of the chamber- 
works. In the circumstances it is a pity that 
Professor Tovey was not allowed to round off his 
work with an article on Beethoven. For admirable 
as is M. Vincent d’Indy’s detailed analysis of the 
quartets, his article is on a different ‘‘ plane of tone ”’ 
from that of those which stand chronologically on 
either side of it. Had Professor Tovey written on 
Beethoven, too, the cyclopedia would have gained 
enormously in coherence. As it is, the central core 
of the work is rather out of place. Apart from this 
question of inconsistency, M. d’Indy is too fond of 
reading into Beethoven’s music the facts of 
his life and insists too much upon the “‘ three periods.”’ 

There remains no space to do more than call 
attention to some excellent articles on the moderns, 
mainly by Mr. Edwin Evans. There is also ample 
information about chamber-music organizations, and 
the various national schools of music are treated 
generally under their respective countries. 

In sum the cyclopedia provides the facts in a well- 
ordered manner. The tables of compositions are 
useful and the main dates are easy to find. This is 
well, for the method of compilation is not, perhaps, 
obviously the best for the provision of ‘‘ a mine of 
information.’’ Facts are apt to get lost in a hay- 
stack of personal opinions. But such a method—and 
it seems to be a characteristically English one—gains 
over the austerely informative manner of the German 
dictionaries by reason of its friendliness and readable- 
ness. ‘ Grove’ is more than a work of reference, 
in which you turn up A, B or C, and which, having 
found what you want, you shut again at once. It 
entices you beyond your immediate purpose to further 
learning. The highest compliment one can pay to 
‘ Cobbett ’ is to give it that title and to put it in the 
same book-case on the shelf below ‘ Grove.’ 


H. 
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The Saturday Review 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—184 


Set By DyNeLEy HussEy 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a metrical trans- 
lation into English of the following pious verse: 


Meum est propositum 
In taberna mori: - 
Vinum sit appositum 
Morientis ori: 
Ut dicant, cum venerint 
Angelorum chori : 
Deus sit propitius 
Huic potatori. 
B. In these days, when it may be a crime to 
drink beer without a biscuit, to eat a chocolate after 
dark, to choose our own books and so on, an 
ambitious Home Secretary might well find his 
ingenuity taxed to devise further encroachment upon 
our personal liberties. We offer, therefore, a First 
Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a 
Guinea for a new restriction, together with a punish- 
ment to fit the new crime. Competitors should be 
reasonably brief. 


RULES 


i, All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
a to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 184a, 
or LITERARY 184s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. ' 

iii, Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, September 16. The results will be announced 
in the issue of September 21. 


RESULTS OF LITERARY COMPETITIONS 182 


Set spy Peter TRAILL 


A. Reviewing the performances of the Golden 
Arrow, the Bremen and the Zeppelin, and in anticipa- 
tion of the Schneider Cup race, this is an age of 
velocity. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and 
a Second Prise of Half a Guinea for a sonnet upon 
the subject of Speed. 


B. The usual nonsense is being written about 
the emptiness of London in August. We offer a First 
Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a 
Guinea for a four-lined rhymed Epigram upon this 
supposed state of the capital. 


REPORT FROM MR. TRAILL 


1824. This competition resulted in numerous 
entries which were of a good standard. I had not 
confined competitors to any particular form of sonnet 
and thereby made my task the more difficult. Of the 
numerous entries I liked T. E. Casson’s point of view 
but found the verse too laboured. Q. Q. Q., Seacape, 
A. R. Haines (whose correction I received and noted) 
and Lavengro’s attempts were all creditable, though 
next to the winners I preferred the sonnets of David 
Nomad and Valimus. I recommend H. F. Smalman- 
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Smith, using the Shakespearean or Draytonian form 
with good effect, for the first prize and L. M. Lewis 
adopting the Miltonic, for the second. : 


FIRST PRIZE 
(Confound your speed! . . .—GoLpsmiru.) 


Speed! ... Speed to outpace the sun, defeat the 
night, 

er concept with achievement, clime and clime, 
Tread with a headier joy, a fiercer might, 

A triple vintage from the press of Time! 
Familiar paces of the ages seven. 

The stately passagé of the well-filled hour, 
The crawl by weary penances to Heaven, 

The fling and hurtle of unbridled power. . . . 
Old voices mellowed down! . . .passed with the hush 

Of the dead time we know no more nor grieve, 
Driving, with hot-eyed eagerness and the rush 

Of hurrying wheel or wing. Till, we, at eve 
Follow with envious eye the escaping day 

Who could not win one wild-flower by the way. 
H. F. Smatman-Smitu 


SECOND PRIZE 


When Hermes of the silver-quickened heel 
Flashed to the earth, a dart of arrowed light ; 
When Icarus, in rash presumptuous flight, 
Spurned the far shores of Crete, and yearned to feel 
The whispering rush of wandering winds that steal 
The music from the spheres, and thread the night 
With song ; when Puck, that fleet and knavish sprite, 
Circled the sleeping world to win love’s seal 
In forty minutes; then in recesses dark 
And dim of man’s imagining was born 
Desire for boundless speed, and from that spark 
Kindled the mounting flame, the fiery dawn 
Of this new age, when man with motion shod 
Wings his wild airy way, a soaring God. 

L. M. Lewis 


1828. The entries for this competition were also 
considerable and most competitors appear to find 
London uncomfortably full in spite of the news to the 
contrary; a great many also appear to think that any 
two rhymed couplets constitute an epigram. Panterei, 
James Hall (first attempt), Tommy Scott and George 
Van Raalte were all fairly good but not good enough. 
Rand’s entry had an unfortunate grammatical error 
which vitiated it. I preferred the entries of R. H. 
Pomfret and C. P. S. (name and address, please !)— 
the latter should not attempt to draw, however com- 
mendable the subject—and recommend them for first 
and second prizes in that order. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Empty London in dark August, 
All your Bright Young People fled 
—Courage. You shall be yet emptier, 
When again your streets they tread. 
R. H. PoMmrret 


SECOND PRIZE 


If from eight million busy lives 

You take some empty ones (hoc quero), 
Is not the answer that arrives 

Just twice four million minus zero? 


TO PIBWOB 
A REMONSTRANCE 


HY in pursuit of literary fame 
Hide under so cacophonous a name, 
That wrests awry our lips pronouncing it, 
Nor savours aught of fitness or of wit? 
Your rose by other names would smell as sweet, 
And spare the nerves of those whom you defeat. 
CoBweEB 
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BACK NUMBERS—CXLI 


T is sixty years, I think, since there appeared 
|: volume entitled ‘ The Paradise of Birds’: is it 

not time that the book were given its due? It 
was the work of W. J. Courthope, who has to-day 
a reputation not as author of that brilliant and in its 
way truly poetical jest but as the historian of 
English poetry. Now, Courthope’s ‘ History of 
English Poetry ’ is a thing about which I find it very 
awkward to write. It has fine scholarship, great 
patience in dealing with works of no _ intrinsic 
importance, acumen in treating of the conditions 
under which poetry was produced down the ages 
from Chaucer to the Romantics. If it cannot be 
given credit, except here and there, for the pioneering 
courage of Warton’s attempt on the same subject, 
it is, all the same, work that we must deeply respect. 
But from time to time it arouses enquiry whether its 
author understood that poetry is not the meekly auto- 
matic response of its producers to their environment. 

* 
* 


Summary is apt to be caricature, and I may be 
doing Courthope some injustice, but he does 
leave one with the impression that most writers are 
straws going down the stream of tendency, which 
stream originated outside themselves. Movements, 
however, really exist only in the minds of those who 
enter them. The degree to which any individual 
artist gives himself to a movement depends on his 
own volition; and, unless we are to discuss Della 
Cruscans and other such miserable little members 
of cliques, there has never been a movement in 
literature which meant precisely the same thing to 
every writer participating in it. Also, the importance 
of what is contemporary is easily exaggerated. The 
artist in literature being by hypothesis imaginative, 
the past may very well be his present. Moreover, 
what is taken by a Courthope to be the inspiration 
of a work of art may be only its occasion. 

* * 


Courthope certainly contradicted himself when, 
after his many appeals to what has been deemed 
excellent semper, ubique, ab omnibus, he defended 
Pope as appealing, if not to the universal, at any 
rate to the eighteenth-century conception of what was 
permanently interesting to humanity. But I would 
invite readers to leave the learned historian of 
English poetry for the light-hearted and neat-handed 
poet who wrote ‘ The Paradise of Birds.’ It was an 
attempt to deal with the England of the Gladstonian 
and Darwinian era as Aristophanes dealt with the 
Greece of demagogy and Socratic philosophy. At 
least that was part of Courthope’s intention, but he 
had also the will to have a fling at certain develop- 
ments of Romantic poetry and to make a protest 
against the sort of offences assailed in our own day 
by Mr. Ralph Hodgson. Also, and _ perhaps 
principally, he wanted to have all a virtuoso’s fun 
out of the form of a literary joke. 

* 
* * 


Now Aristophanic verse seems to be an inspiration 
to everyone worthy to attempt it. Look at Frere, 
whom I was inadequately praising in one of these 
articles the other week, or look at Rogers in our own 
age! And then there is that translation of a single 
chorus, out of the ‘ Birds,’ too, in which the supreme 
master of English metre exerted himself to the utmost 
to reproduce for English ears the music of the 
“semi-divine humorist in whom the highest qualities 
of Shelley were united with the highest of Rabelais.’’ 
(Having cited Swinburne, and quoted from memory 
his praise of Aristophanes, I am minded to give 


Watts-Dunton credit for his description of the 
original’s metre as ‘‘ the gallop of the horses of the 
sun,’’ though he must have had the advantage of 
seeing Apollo’s representative quite frequently before 
September, 1879, at full stretch, ventre a verre, to 
coin an idiom unknown to the French but certainly 


expressive of fastness.) 
* 


* * 


Metrical effects apart, no English writer has 
equalled the felicity in preposterous-plausible com- 
pound epithets of Leigh disgracefully 
neglected sequence of sonnets, ‘ The Man, the Fish, 
and the Spirit.’ But Courthope comes near to 
Leigh Hunt when he writes, in common imitation of 
Greek comic usage : 


Man that is born of a woman, 
Man, her un-web-footed drake. 


And there are such things throughout the choral 
comments on his nightingale’s song : 


Chilly, unfeathered, wingless, short-tethered, 
Restless, bird-nestless, unfortunate Man ! 


With this command of Aristophanic epithet, 
Courthope has ease and security in appropriate 
metres. 
* 
* 


The argument of his piece is that the philosopher, 
Maresnest and the poet, Windbag, set out to 
find the region in which the birds, banished by 
man’s folly and cruelty, have taken refuge. Journey- 
ing through a purgatorial zone, where a woman of 
fashion, a cook, and a snarer of birds are 
encountered, the travellers enter the Limbo of the 
Obsolete. It is there that the philosopher explains 
to the disconcerted Roc the theory of evolution : 


Soon desiring to pair, Fire, Water, Earth, Air, to monogamous 
custom unused, 

All joined in collusion in fortunate fusion, and so the Sponge- 
puzzle produced. 

Now the Sponge had of yore many attributes more than the power 
to imbibe or expunge, 

And his leisure beguiled with the hope of a child. 

Chorus: O philoprogenitive Sponge ! 
Proceeding further, philosopher and poet reach the 
domain of the most amiable birds, where the 
nightingale leads a great outburst of song, but on 
being discovered are brought to trial for trespass, 
and escape condemnation only by adducing the 
appreciative things poets have said of birds. The 
piece ends with their return to the humanly inhabited 
earth, laden with gifts of eggs whence our woods 
and fields and gardens may have birds restored to 
them. 

* 


Meanwhile the most absurd and delightful things 
have happened, in gay and speedy verse. We have 
had banter, satire, fancy, much to which it is 
hard to deny the title of poetry. And the illusion of 
bird-speech or bird-song has been happily preserved, 
not only in the imitative chorus that supports the 
nightingale, but in the movement of the verse as a 
whole. There has been winged fantasy, avian malice, 
buoyant grace. But, seemingly, only to this end, 
that a chorus of subsequent asses, with this piece 
in existence, has conferred on W. S. Gilbert the 
absurdly inappropriate designation, ‘‘ the English 
Aristophanes.’’ Gilbert’s sharp little worldly mind 
and knack of merely neat versification never brought 
him within the leagues of the airy regions traversed in 
‘The Parliament of Birds.’ Courthope’s book 
deserves to be rescued from neglect, not that he may 
be promoted to a place no one merits, but that 
simply as himself he may delight the lovers of 
distinguished fooling. 
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REVIEWS 
THE RIDDLE OF ROMANTICISM 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


Studies in European Literature. 
Lavrin. Constable. 5s. 


T is perhaps not unnatural to be alarmed when, 
on opening a work with this title, one encounters 

an introductory passage of this order: 

There are two fundamental impulses which work like ebb 
and flow in the development of mankind. One is centri- 
petal, the other centrifugal. We may as well call them 
intensive and extensive, organizing and disruptive, conserva- 
tive revolutionary, ‘‘classic’’ and romantic.’’ 
However hostile these two tendencies may seem on_ the 
surface they are in essence complementary. 

This is statesmanlike enough, to be sure, but do we 
really need a prophet from one of the Slavonic 
countries (I am afraid I do not know which) to tell 
it to us? I am not acquainted with Mr. Lavrin’s 
previous works, of which there seem to be a good 
many, but he is evidently a critic of an ambitious 
sort. He has written, it seems, on ‘ Ibsen and His 
Creation ’ and on ‘ Nietzsche and Modern Conscious- 
ness,’ and now, at any rate according to his 
publishers, he is ‘‘ concerned to examine the 
European literature of the last century or so as 
evidence of the development of human mentality— 
national and international—towards what he regards 
as a definite crisis.”’ 

In pursuit of this end he writes short studies of 
Balzac, Heine, Turgenev, Baudelaire, and, all these 
in pairs, Ibsen and Shaw, Nietzsche and Tolstoy, 
Huysmans and Strindberg, Tchehov and Maupassant, 
and Dostoevsky and Proust. The reason for this 
bracketing of authors remains to me perfectly obscure. 
‘‘ There is only one excuse,’’ says Mr. Lavrin, ‘‘ for 
confronting Marcel Proust with Fyodor Dostoevsky : 
that of contrast.’’ I can, however, think of another— 
that the method enables the critic to fulfil his self- 
imposed task without having to say anything profound, 
illuminating, unexpected or even very silly about either 
of them. It is true that ‘‘ they were both partial 
invalids,’’ but, so far as this goes, either of them might 
just as well have had Robert Louis Stevenson for a 
stable-companion as the other. There is, in fact, no 
point of contact between them. Their minds, their 
tempers, their circumstances and their aims do not 
even lie on the same plane. If they had been of 
different temperaments in the same circumstances or 
of the same temperament in different circumstances, 
the contrast might have led to some valuable observa- 
tions about both. But what purpose is served by 
telling us that Proust takes up several pages in intro- 
ducing M. de Charlus, while Dostoevsky introduces 
Svidrigaylov quite briefly? 

Where Mr. Lavrin does not handicap himself by 
these absurd collocations his remarks are of the same 
artless sort. He says of Heine that ‘‘ whenever the 
burden of his own sensitiveness becomes too oppres- 
sive, he puts on the garb of a harlequin, as if expecting 
to be healed by his own laughter,’’ and again, with 
all the air of a discovery, that he ‘‘ often used his 
aggressive irony as a foil against his own emotions.”’ 
But, with all his faults and contradictions, Heine 

is a great poetic genius. It is enough to read a few of 

his verses in order to feel that peculiar magic which descends 

only upon the elect, and which can never be acquired by 

toil or by the mere will to be a poet. 
Of Baudelaire, we learn that ‘‘ he might have been 
more productive had he been less harassed by debts, by 
his lack of will-power, by poverty and by the disease 
which he had contracted as a youth and which later 
proved fatal to him.’’ I should have said that one of 
the most interesting things about Baudelaire was that, 
living a harassed and disorganized life, enfeebled by 


By Janko 


maladies of body and soul, and dying at the age of 
forty-six, he should have done as much as he did and 
all of it work showing every sign of the strictes, 
artistic concentration. But Mr. Lavrin is one of those 
critics who would, after seeing a figure of Shakespeare 
in a collection of waxworks, comment on Shakes. 
peare’s waxen complexion and rigid stare. 

From these discoveries I return to the opening essay 
on ‘ The Romantic Mentality,’ hoping to find there 
some clue to the purpose of this strange book. But 
almost all that I can extract from it is the usual stuff 
about the influence of Ossian and folk-poetry, and of 
Shakespeare on the German authors and of the 
German authors in England. Mr. Lavrin does seem 
at one point to be near making a contribution to the 
analysis of Romanticism when he says that: 


Rousseau’s significance for the modern conciousness lies 
in the fact that he was the first to give utterance to certain 
aspects of that uprootedness which began to invade European 
mind at a period when the new industrial era was paving 
her way through the remnants of the decaying feudal world, 
What is known as romanticism was above all an inner reaction 
to that transition period which dislocated all former ways and 
values, mixed up all classes, destroyed all faith, all proper 
orientation, and was gradually transferring the centre of gravity 
to purely external, that is, material factors. 


This is, indeed, the only way in which the Romantic 
Movement can now profitably be discussed. It had 
a definite relation to all the life of the times in which 
it occurred, and not until we realize what that relation 
was can we understand either whence it came or 
whither it tended. The critics of the end of the 
nineteenth century, whose judgments Mr. Lavrin for 
the most part repeats, did not stand far enough away 
from its origins to be able to see the whole of the 
curve. To-day it is easier to discern the fact that 
Romanticism was not, as the platitudes of the class- 
room and the text-book still will have it, merely a 
revolt against the formal literature of the eighteenth 
century. It was, to put it into a sentence of possibly 
misleading comprehensiveness, the revulsion of all 
the forces which create literature against new forces 
which seemed likely to destroy literature. This is 
the real secret, not only of Romanticism but equally 
of all the ‘‘ movements ’’ which have succeeded it 
during the better part of a hundred years. 
Parnassianism ‘‘ revolted ’’ against Romanticism, and 
Symbolism against Parnassianism, and Realism (of 
the Zola sort) against everything within sight. But 
these were no more than palace-revolutions in the 
kingdom of literature. Each school in its turn 
based itself ultimately on some sort of resistance to 
the shape the world had taken under the influence 
of the Industrial Revolution. 

Mr. Lavrin seems to get a glimpse of this fact, but, 
instead of pursuing it, loses himself in a desert of 
empty platitudes. What is the ‘ definite crisis” 
that he anticipates in ‘‘ the development of human 
mentality ’’ I cannot discover. A crisis has begun 
and is still proceeding in the relations between literature 
and the modern world, but no study of European 
literature will ever be able properly to describe 
either it or the series of ‘*‘ movements ”? which 
preceded it, for the simplé reason that the crucial 
events in both occurred in America. It was Edgar 
Allan Poe who converted Romanticism into the 
Decadence, and it was Walt Whitman who first 
expressed the inclination of poetry to make terms 
with the world as it has become. Whitman's 
influence on such French poets as Charles Vildrac, 
Georges Duhamel and Jules Romains, with other, less 
easily traceable repercussions in Italian Futurism, 
will probably be seen one day as the healing of a 
long quarrel. 

Of none of this does Mr. Lavrin seem to have 
any inkling. He stands at an advantageous point in 
time, but he makes no use of his good fortune. All 
he does is to repeat the findings of his less fortunate 
predecessors. A man need be no genius to see more 
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clearly than, say, Georg Brandes what were the 
real streams of influence that. made Heine, Hugo 
and Ibsen, but he must be strangely unenterprising 
if he makes no attempt to see more clearly when his 
opportunity is so inviting. Mr. Lavrin sets out 
ambitiously and at first seems to have some notion 
of original speculation. But he neither develops the 
ghost of an idea that he raises in his initial essay 
nor reaches the conclusion his publishers promise. 
This is one of those books that I put down wondering 
why they were ever written. 


THE OTHER MUTINY 


The White Mutiny. By Sir Alexander Cardew. 
Constable. 12s. 6d. 


T last, at the hand of a Madras civilian, the 

very curious episode a century ago called the 
White Mutiny has received treatment which will make 
it known to others besides professed students of Indian 
history. Except for an occasional superfluous 
pointing of an obvious moral, this book is an 
excellent piece of work: thoroughly informed, 
adequately but not tiresomely documented, and 
independent in opinion. It challenges forcibly 
the legend, perpetuated in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ itself, that the Governor of 
Madras during whose term the white officers of the 
native army mutinied was utterly unequal to the 
crisis. 

The constitution of the East India Company’s 
native forces, as regards officers, was for decades 
so preposterous that we must marvel not at the 
occurrence but at the long postponement of the 
worst disorders. Some of the officers were derived 
from the King’s service, though there was usually 
much friction between the King’s and the Company’s 
officers; some were promoted sergeants, with, as 
a rule, a passion for drink and the loosest ideas 
about honesty; some were foreign adventurers or 
even deserters from the French. When reform was 
introduced, by the creation of a corps of cadets, 
the remedy was almost worse than the ills it was 
intended to cure. With the sudden recognition that 
the native regiments needed far more officers than 
the old scale allowed, there were poured into the 
Company’s forces, hosts of young men who could 
not possibly attain to high rank and were bound to 
grow discontented. At one time, a decade before 
the White Mutiny, out of 1,450 officers only 156 
were above the rank of captain, and in the absence 
of satisfactory terms of retirement it was certain 
there would be a great block in promotion. More- 
over, as even senior officers of the Company were 
subordinated to the most junior of the King’s 
service, there was constant irritation. 

But if there was much to cause the officers of the 
Company to smart with a sense of inferiority, to 
feel pessimistic about promotion, to wince at the 
abolition of questionable but time-honoured sources 
of remuneration from market imports and tent 
contracts, they had memories of the Bengal mutiny 
and of the coup in Madras by which they had taken 
Governor Pigott prisoner. 

Into the immediate causes of the White Mutiny, 
which are fully and critically stated by Sir 
Alexander Cardew, we have not space to enter. 
But it is now made plain that the eventually 
condemned Governor, Sir George Barlow, was 
hardly responsible, unless his earlier unpopularity 
in Bengal be reckoned as a factor in the eventual 
trouble in Madras, which was far developed before 
he came south. Not less plain is it that the officers 
who mutinied had no sort of plan. No leader was 
appointed; apart from vague agreements for 
co-operation on undefined lines between neighbouring 
forces, there was no scheme for united military 


action; and no prominent figure in the movement 
can be credited with an idea of what would follow 
on disobedience to the civil authority. Intellectually, 
the White Mutiny was beneath contempt. Indeed, 
it is barely credible that officers who had otherwise 
shown ability should have undertaken rebellion with- 
out a notion of what authority should replace that 
which they proposed to subvert. 

Barlow’s firmness, when he could not count on 
the loyalty of one Company’s officer in ten, and in 
defiance of the weak advice poured in on him, saved 
the situation. But there had been ugly incidents 
enough. Commanding officers who were loyal or not 
disloyal enough had been arrested; the envoys of 
the civil authority had been spurned; in more than 
one instance Government treasuries had been seized; 
and at Seringapatam there was first an arrogant 
attempt by the local commander of the mutinous 
forces to deal with Mysore as if he represented the 
Government and then a violent clash with the 
Dragoons and the soth Regiment of the King’s 
service. 

The White Mutiny collapsed largely because it 
had no programme, partly because Barlow obtained 
5,000 soldiers of the King’s service from Colombo 
and Bombay and the white officers of the Company’s 
forces knew that sepoys would not stand up to 
troops of the King’s service, Military considerations 
apart, and this weakened both sides, of any six 
authorities in any part of India during the eighteenth 
century five were at loggerheads. The conventional 
writer on Indian history depicts the internecine 
strife of Indians, but the spirit of faction was rife 
among the British also. The difference was that 
among the British on the spot the most capable of 
ruling usually prevailed—until, the local crisis hav- 
ing been dealt with, an envenomed academic debate 
broke out in England itself, with results often 
disastrous to the man who had saved the situation 
but harmless practically to the Empire. 

It was not the least of the many advantages of 
the eighteenth century and of part of the nineteenth 
that the British at home could both profit by the 
acts of their great agents in India and enjoy, at a 
later date, the moral satisfaction of denouncing 
them. Chill of temperament, stubborn, unpopular, 
Barlow cannot capture the imagination as Clive and 
Warren Hastings capture it. He was not a great 
man. but he averted disaster in circumstances of 
extreme difficulty, and took his eventual condemna- 
tion by British opinion calmly. This book should 
comfort his spirit. 


THE BEAR AND THE LION 


British Documents on the Origins of the War. 
Vol. IV. The Anglo-Russian Rapproche- 
ment, 1903-1907. Edited by G. P. Gooch 
and Harold Temperley. His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. 12s. 6d. 


wa the publication of this fourth volume of 
documents relating to British pre-war diplo- 
macy, the Editors reach a turning-point in the history 
of the relations between England and Russia. For 
more than a century, in the Near and the Far East, 
British policy had been dominated by a fear of 
Russian aggression and expansion. The closing of 
the passage of the Straits to Russian men-of-war and 
the firm maintenance of that closure in the face of 
continued endeavours and intrigues on the part of 
Russia to effect its removal, had served to safeguard 
our communications with our Indian Empire, but had 
earned for us the very natural dislike of all patriotic 
Russians. Thus hindered from executing her designs 
upon the Ottoman Empire, and conceivably from fore- 
stalling England by a prior occupation of Egypt, 
Russia turned her eyes towards the wealth of India. 
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As the years slipped by, she extended her influence | 
in Persia by intimidation; and she almost impercept- 
ibly pushed forward her Central Asian frontier to 
the borders of Afghanistan. British statesmen 
became alarmed for the safety of the Indian Empire; 
the mutual dislike and fear between the two nations 
became intensified; and in 1885 war was imminent. 

Nor did Anglo-Russian relations undergo any 
marked improvement during the two decades which 
elapsed before the Dogger Bank incident came in 
October, 1904, to fan the embers of enmity to a 
white-heat. Yet within the short space of the four 
years covered by the documents contained in this 
volume Anglo-Russian relations had been so com- 
pletely altered by wise diplomacy that, with the sig- 
nature of the Anglo-Russian Convention on August 31, 
1907, the Bear was prepared to lie down with the 
Lion in amity. Only a very cursory perusal of thr 
dispatches here published is necessary to convince 
the reader that the credit) for that great achievement 
—an achievement of vital import and _ incalculable 
value for the safety of the British Empire in 1914— 
was in large measure due to the patience and skill 
of British diplomatists, foremost among whom were 
Sir Charles Hardinge (now Lord Hardinge of Pens- 
hurst) and the late Lord Carnock. The Russian 
diplomatists, notably Count Benckendorff, the Russian 
Ambassador in London, also contributed their share. 
But the largest measure of praise must be awarded to 
the two Foreign Ministers—Sir Edward Grey (now 
Lord Grey of Fallodon) and the late M. Isvolsky. Sir 
Arthur Nicolson paid tribute to Isvolsky’s sincere, 
conciliatory and straightforward conduct of the nego- 
tiations, while King Edward—than whom there was 
no keener judge of men—wrote of him: ‘‘ He is 
undoubtedly a very able man and I believe honest 
and straightforward.” 

Although the actual details of the Anglo-Russian 
Convention were of importance and interest at the 
time, it was the change it effected in the relations 
between the two great Empires that gives to this 
document its historical value. Grey and Isvolsky, 
with the co-operation of Benckendorff, Hardinge and 
Nicolson, changed the face of European politics by 
altering the Balance of Power in Europe. Until the 
signature of that Convention, the other European 
Powers could reasonably count upon Great Britain and 
Russia being found in opposing camps in the event of 
the outbreak of war; but with its conclusion the scene 
changed. Although the Convention did not as a 
binding instrument unite Russia and Great Britain 
as closely as did the Anglo-French Entente, yet, in 
fact, it paved the way to the friendship that resulted in 
brotherhood in arms in 1914 and formed an 
almost indispensable adjunct to the Entente Cordiale. 
The ultimate effect of the Anglo-Russian Convention 
of 1907 was to confront the Central Empires with a 
triple alliance of the Western Powers and Russia. 

While the intrinsic importance of the documents 
contained in this volume cannot be over-estimated, it 
must be confessed that with a few exceptions, of which 
Curzon’s great dispatch of September 21, 1899, on 
Russian policy in the Middle East, which had pre- 
viously been published in part, and Hardinge’s dis- 
patch from St. Petersburgh of November-7, 1904, are 
the most notable, there is little of general interest, and 
nothing of a startling revelatory character, to be 
found in the volume. Nevertheless, inasmuch as 
the policy of Soviet Russia in the Middle and Far East 
is but that of Tsarist Russia writ large, these docu- 
ments should be carefully studied by every student 
and every politician desiring to contribute towards 
the solution of the problems still outstanding between 
Russia and Great Britain in Central Asia. 

“The editorship displayed there maintains the high 
standard attained in the previous volumes. But where 


is the map of Persia which should face page 620? 
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TENTH-CENTURY BYZANTIUM 


The Emperor Romanus Lecapenus and his Reign 
By Steven Runciman. Cambridge University 
Press. 16s, 


HE boom in Byzantine history, if the phrase ma 

be allowed, evidently continues and 
increases, for there is hardly any other work on 
Byzantine history in English on the scale of Mr 
Runciman’s book. It is designed to fill a gap the 
extent of which is indicated in the author’s reference 
to the treatment the period receives in the ‘ Cambridge 
Medieval History’ which ‘‘ passes it in four pages 
that are unbelievably full of unwarrantable errors” 
and he adds in a footnote that it is difficult to see 
why the author of the chapter in question ‘ should 
trouble to invent so much.” Of the subject of this 
study Gibbon wrote that ‘‘ in his licentious pleasures 
he forgot the safety both of the republic and of his 
family ’’; Finlay called him ‘‘a man of weak 
character, who was distinguished neither by his birth 
his talents nor his services” ; Dr. Bussell considers him 
to have been ‘‘ a sedulous and businesslike adminis. 
trator . . . a capable master of those jealous and 
unruly services which the Empire employed and 
feared.’’ As Mr. Runciman with great moderation 
observes, the Emperor Romanus Lecapenus cannot 
have combined all these qualities. Not a brief 
reflection is needed to solve the mystery but a careful 
reading of Mr. Runciman’s scholarly, interesting and 
brightly-written book. 

At the beginning of the tenth century, Byzantium 
was the centre of an autocratic, so-called Roman 
Empire, run by a militarist bureaucracy, principally 
eunuchs, who basked in the sacrosanctity of 
cesaropapism. The eunuchs, it should be added, 
seem to have been responsible for the ‘‘ masculine” 
policy which failed. | Co-emperors and co-empresses 
were important but did not limit the power of the 


ruler, the church remained what Constantine had ' 


designed it to be, ‘‘ a gilded crutch of absolutism.” 
Greek-speaking, highly civilized, Byzantium was the 
greatest city in the world. The empire, though 
shrunk compared with its former extent, was the 
biggest and most highly-centralized state of its time 
and formed a_ self-conscious and _ unified entity. 
Byzantium society is summed up by Mr. Runciman 
as passionate and prejudiced, but sensitive and 
intelligent, ‘‘ consciously the one legitimate heir of 
classical refinement and Christian truth in a dark 
and ignorant world.’’ There was almost unlimited 
heterogeneity of race, Greeks and Armenians being 
especially prominent; careers, in Church and State, 
were open, almost without restriction, to talent, 
especially for the castrated; and momentous social 
change was implicit in the beginning of the building 
up of vast estates. 

Romanus Lecapenus was an admiral who usurped 
the throne and was crowned Emperor in December, 
gig, triumphing after the fall of the Empress Zoe. 
He faced two principal problems, the Church and 
Bulgaria. By flattery and cajolery he dealt with 
patriarchal insubordination. The Bulgarians he did 
not resist till, as repeatedly happened, they reached 
the city walls which they never passed. From time 
to time he stimulated attacks by the Serbs in their 
rear, and after the death of Symeon the Bulgarians 
sued for peace and menaced the Empire no more. 
These were the achievements of the first eight years 
of the reign. Thereafter attempts were successfully 
made to extend the eastern frontier. The old order 


changed and it was the Christians who attacked. 
To Mr. Runciman the period is that in which the 
empire ‘‘ turned the last corner before her golden 
path under the great warrior-Emperors, Nicephorus, 
John and Basil.’’ 


How far what was done was 
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directly due te the ruler is open to discussion. That 
a measure of temporary outward success brought 
little satisfaction to the usurper is certain, and the 
personal argument of the reign as expounded by Mr. 
Runciman is that put by Shakespeare into the mouth 
of Henry IV in his concluding speech, when he 
fell hardly anyone cared to help him. His final 
philosophy was: ‘‘ He reigns more gloriously who 
serves the humilities of the servants of God, than he 
who orders the mighty sinners of the world.” 
Romanus was not the last in history to conclude 
that it is better to serve in Heaven than to rule in 
Hell. This sketch of the reign which we have 
borrowed from Mr. Runciman inevitably conveys little 
of the full and scholarly account his pages give. 
With reservations as to point of view and, possibly 
some points of interpretation, we would conclude by 
emphasizing its scholarship, even though it is what 
we expect from a distinguished Fellow of a great 
College. 


A PERIPATETIC STATESMAN 


Travels and Reflections. By the Rt. Hon. Noel 
Buxton. Allen and Unwin. tos. 


M R. BUXTON is to be warmly congratulated upon 
this book, for in it he preserves a balance which 
is by no means usual in works of this nature. His 
views upon the problems of the Near East are com- 
mon knowledge, but although he devotes several 
chapters to that part of the world, he never obtrudes 
his own opinions, and he introduces politics only when 
they are necessary to illustrate the life of the particular 
people with whom he is dealing. He certainly does 
not approve of Turkish rule of other races, and it 
may be that he judges Ottoman administration too 
much by the events of the years of its decay, but he 
quotes chapter and verse for his charges, and he never 


indulges in sweeping and unsupported accusations. 
For the rest, a more pleasant guide to the Near and 
Middle East, with excursions to Japan and the Sahara, 
the reader will not easily find. 

The world in which the author travelled, and upon 
which he reflects in the present volume, is not of to-day, 
but of yesterday, when the East was still the East, 
and the Orient Express still carried its passengers from 
the twentieth century into the Middle Ages by merely 
crossing the Turkish frontier. As he says: 


It was a rare opportunity which those days afforded to visit 
a relic of the Moslem flood that two centuries before had 
overwhelmed Europe till stemmed at the walls of Vienna. 
Though brought to our doors by the Orient Express, it was 
as unexplored as Afghanistan. Yet those Englishmen who 
seized the fleeting privilege could be counted on the fingers. 
Never again will such remoteness be within the compass of a 
month's holiday. The Balkan War and the Great War brought 
it to a final end. 


Mr. Buxton was led to visit the Near East by the 
advice of his doctor for the sake of his throat, although 
he was told by the Turkish Ambassador in London 
that Constantinople was not a good place for throats 
—Ottoman throats, and time after time he has returned 
to the lands which fascinated him so much when he 
first saw them. He came, of course, to be almost as 
much at home in Bulgaria as in England, and it was 
through his intimate knowledge of that country that 
his assassination, of which he has an interesting story 
to tell here, was attempted. 

The reader who does not wish to have his illusions 
disturbed will be well advised to leave Mr. Buxton’s 
narrative severely alone. The Kurd, that romantic 
mountaineer of a certain type of popular fiction, is 
shown to be a very unprepossessing fellow indeed, with 
no manners and a mania for taking other people’s 
lives and property. On the other hand, the author 
is always ready to give credit where it is due, and 
there is not a word here to support the tradition of the 


OTHING is more pitiable than 

the way some men of my acquaint- 
ance enslave themselves to tobacco. 
Nay, worse, they make an idol of some 
one particular tobacco. I know a man 
who considers a certain mixture so 
superior to all others that he will walk 
three miles for it. Surely everyone 
will admit that this is lamentable. It 
is not even a good mixture, for I used 
to try it occasionally; and if there is 
one man in London who knows tobaccos 
it is myself. There is only one Mixture 
in London deserving the adjective 
superb. I will not say where it is to 
be got, for the result would certainly 


BARRIE TOBACCO 


From “ My Lady Nicotine” 


Craven 


Mixture Tobacco. 
Made by Carreras, Limited, London 
Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 20z. 2/5 ; 40zs. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form 


be that many foolish men would smoke 
more than ever; but I never knew 
anything to compare to it. It is delici- 
ously mild, yet full of fragrance, and 
it never burns the tongue. If you try 
it once you smoke it ever afterwards. 
It clears the brain and soothes the 
temper. When I went away for a 
holiday anywhere I took as much of 
that exquisite health-giving mixture as 
I thought would last me the whole 
time, but I always ran out of it. Then 
I telegraphed to London for more, and 
was miserable until it arrived. How I 
tore the lid off the canister! That is 
a tobacco to live for. 
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badness of Austrian rule, while tribute is paid to the 
work of the French in North Africa, though Mr, Bux- 
ton notes that they obviously do not yet feel as secure 
there as did the Romans, who held an enormous area 
with a single legion and some auxiliaries. Indeed, 
the author is by no means opposed to foreign domina- 
tion of the native provided that the lattcr’s interests 
are adequately safeguarded, and he rightly considers 
that the lower orders are, as a rule, better off under 
the foreigner than under their own chiefs. 

Mr. Buxton is well advised not to don the mantle 
of the prophet too often, but on the subject of the 
Balkans he is definitely optimistic, and his views are 
of importance : 

. . . » Progress, which was unknown for four centuries, is 
now continuous. The resuscitation of the liberated peoples is 
far more remarkable than the relics of their long slavery. The 
future is full of hope. Industry and education advance daily. 
Deeds of violence may attract attention, but the capacity to 
revive is the reaily notable fact. 

The future of all these countries will, it is to be 
hoped, be very different from their immediate past. 
The past will continue to influence them: bowler hats 
may be as common on the Bosphorus as in Balham, 
but the heads beneath them are the same as those 
which wore the fez in the days of Abdul the Damned, 
and it is into these that the author lets us look. 


SCOTLAND 


In Search of Scotland. By H. V. Morton. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


R. H. V. MORTON’S articles on travel in the 

British Isles have brought him considerable 
popularity among the readers of the journal for which 
he writes. He has an easy and vivid style and his 
matter is interesting. His latest book, ‘In Search 
of Scotland,’ is a collection of articles, with some 
additions, describing a tour through the Highlands 
and Lowlands. And in this, in spite of the eye which 
he rather obviously keeps upon his daily public, he 
shows that he is a sensitive enough beholder to get 
caught up in his subject and a sufficiently amusing 
writer to express the process of being caught up 
clearly and well. 

Mr. Morton visited Scotland in a motor-car. He 
stopped in various places, and with the sure instinct 
of the trained journalist made straight for the pubs, 
hotels, churches and famous spots, where he had the 
good fortune to collect typical anecdotes and to meet 
typical inhabitants. The comic papers are full of 
jokes about Scotland. Enough sentimental literature 
in the nineteenth century has been written about the 
Scots to fill a library; and sufficient abuse to have 
turned the head of most other nations has been 
poured out upon them by unsuccessful Englishmen. 
It is always extreme views that have been given, 
expressing only one attitude of mind. It is therefore 
interesting to read the impressions of a writer like 
Mr. Morton, who, without attempting to analyse the 
elements of the complex people with whom he is 
dealing, has a keen enough mind to perceive a good 
many of their more obvious characteristics and to be 
obsessed by none of them. 

Those who have that peculiar itch for the 
knowledge of places, of their sight, taste, smell, 
feeling, will get real pleasure out of Mr. Morton’s 
book. He has unquestionably evoked something 
which he calls Scotland. Is this, however, the real 
Scotland ? And here, we imagine, Mr. Morton 
would rightly dismiss the question as not to the point. 
He has not set out to portray the real Scotland. He 
has written merely to give us his views of Scotland 
as seen on his own journey. Well, it was an 
entertaining journey and Mr. Morton’s account of 
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NEW FICTION 


By L. P. Hartley 


Himself and Mr. Raikes. By W. B. Maxwell, 

Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

And Why Not Knowing. By Joan Coggin. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

a of Eagles. By Val Gielgud. Constable, 
7s. 6d. 

Dance, Little Gentleman! By Gilbert Frankau, 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


T is easy to describe Mr. Raikes. Mr. Raikes, 

as the post-war world knew him, was a man who, 
from humble beginnings, had made an _ enormous 
fortune through association with various periodicals, 
His wife and daughter weré well known and well 
liked in fashionable society. He himself was popular 
with everyone; his tact, courage and integrity in 
public and private matters had earned him universal 
respect. No large charitable or financial enterprise 
was complete without his name. He had no enemies 
and all men spoke well of him. 

‘* Himself,’’ the alter ego of Mr. Raikes, was a very 
different person, a character full of faults, foremost 
among which were moral cowardice and an inordinate 
craving for approval, both from himself and from 
others. ‘‘ Himself ’’ acted consistently well, but from 
the wrong motives. In order to save a friend he 
did not much like from financial embarrassment, in 
his struggling youth he impoverished himself and 
thus missed a chance of marrying a girl he really 
loved. Later on, to save a girl he felt sorry for 
but did not really love, from suicide, he married her. 
In the war, though a martyr to fear, he behaved with 
heroism. He schooled himself always to do the right 
thing; but in each case he did it not from a natural 
impulse and predisposition towards good, but from 
a desire to stand well in his own opinion and in the 
opinion of others. As he grew older his ideals 
became more austere, his self-discipline more exact- 
ing. He cared not what others thought, so long 
as he could bask in his own esteem. The more he 
denied himself, the greater the worldly advantages 
he voluntarily renounced, the more did the world 
conspire to shower its blessings on him. Virtue 
brought in its train all kinds of alien rewards. But 
he paid the penalty for his success. He had denied 
his impulses their fulfilment, he had never let himself 
go, he had disciplined his instincts to be under the 
control of his will. When he had scored his last 
and greatest victory, left Mrs. Wetherby in the lurch 
and returned to his wife, he had no impulses, no 
natural inclinations, left. He was making up his mind 
to die because it was the right thing to do when 
a friend offered him a new interpretation of his 
character. 

‘ Himself ’ is, of course, partly a reality but mainly 
a creation of Mr. Raikes’s conscience. How far the 
world overvalued him, how far he undervalued him- 
self, I leave readers of Mr. Maxwell’s fascinating 
study to judge: the material is all there by which an 
estimate might be made. The book is full of material, 
of incidents skilfully chosen to illustrate the dual 
nature of Mr. Raikes, and yet these instances are 
so natural, so like the ordinary course of events, 
one does not feel they are being dragged in to 
strengthen Mr. Maxwell’s case. Mr. Maxwell is 4 
writer of the old school; he invents incidents which 
must first startle by their strangeness, and _ then 
convince by their verisimilitude. He has more 
knowledge of life than many novelists who present it 
more plausibly. His style is sometimes incisive, 
sometimes cumbrous, sometimes a little prim: Raikes, 


it is entertaining. 
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unconventional ways, ‘‘ desisted in a gentle effort to 
modify her company manners and eliminate a few 
solecisms from her accustomed’ diction.”’ 

Mr. Maxwell’s hero would have found a good deal 
to lament in the diction of Miss Joan Coggin’s 
characters. The men and the women speak much the 
same jargon, an incurably facetious school-girl-ese. 
The scene opens in a girls’ public school, and though 
it afterwards discovers maturer prospects, it never 
loses the atmosphere of its original setting. The 
girls are full of school patriotism : 


“* Suppose we had been to school in a red-brick building.”’ 
‘* And gone for walks two and two, in a crocodile.’ 
‘* And played games in a half-hearted sort of way.”’ 


This last possibility is almost too dreadful to 
contemplate. All the characters play games with 
vigour, particularly Nora Conway, but she is no 
advertisement for the public-school system. She is 
a kind of female Eric; little by little she goes off the 
rails, but her deterioration does not set in till her 
schooldays are over and she has abandoned lacrosse 
for an older and more serious sport. She becomes 
a vamp, a man-stealer, a husband-snatcher. Her 
friends, seeing their husbands alienated on every 
hand, are extraordinarily patient with her, but 
Destiny is not, and prepares for her an end which 
would have satisfied the most censorious of Victorian 
novelists. There is a good deal that is amusing and 
much that is irritating (including the title) in ‘ And 
Why Not Knowing.’ Miss Coggin has any amount of 
zest; she writes, as Norah Conway and her friends 
played games, in a whole-hearted way. She has the 
gift of mimicry and she can make exaggeration 
amusing. The girl guides and their leader are 
deliciously done. And she has some command of 
pathos, revealed in the character of Penelope and the 
last phase of Nora’s regrettable career. But she has 
no discretion ; she lets her facility run away with her, 
and she makes her characters gaseous and inflated, 
sometimes with emotion, sometimes with high spirits, 
so that they have the air of being slightly intoxicated. 
And Nora, though effective dramatically, is in con- 
ception and presentation untrue to life. ‘‘ The Head 
of the House ”’ could not have shuffled off her school- 
girl virtues so lightly and quickly, nor is the tact for 
which she was renowned at school consistent with the 
undiplomatic disregard of people’s feelings she dis- 
played afterwards. 

‘Gathering of Eagles’ is a full-blooded romantic 
story beginning with a quarrel between two brothers 
in a Polish castle and ending with the Retreat from 
Moscow. There is a femme fatale, Anna Ivanovna, 
who decides the fate of kingdoms and lures Charles 
Auric from his allegiance; there is a deformed Polish 
nobleman who loves Auric’s wife—there are all the 
ingredients of sword-and-cloak romance, and Mr. 
Gielgud mixes them with a will. He has an impressive 
manner, a considerable power of evoking the past, 
and he can make fine words and splendid gestures 
do their part in stirring the imagination. Occasionally, 
after the manner of Russian novelists, he puts in 
some graphic touch, which makes the surrounding 
properties look rather stagy, and raises the question 
how seriously he means us to take his lively, improb- 
able tale. It is not bad reading, but clearly he could 
do something better. 

So could Mr. Frankau. ‘ Dance, Little Gentleman !’ 
is a satire on the life and times of a gigolo. Both 
Henry St. Aubin and the various ladies to whom his 
dancing recommends him are violently overdrawn. 
That the book is brutal and obvious and offensive 
to taste is no argument against it, for much excellent 
satire is the same. Mr. Frankau deserves credit for 
having simplified the modern world and made a 
target of it, and for the vigour, if not the accuracy, 
of his attack. The trouble is he runs his few ideas 
to death. 


When _respondin 
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The Committee of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation earnestly 
~ ask for CONTRIBUTIONS TO THEIR FUND, which is at a 

very low ebb, FOR GRANTING HELP TO COUNTRY CLERGY. 

MEN and to those in provincial towns suffering from overwork 

and weakened health to enable them to obtain a few weeks’ 

rest and change. Cases are frequent where for six, eight or ten 

years—sometimes even longer—a Clergyman has not had a single 

from his parish. 

t is requested that all sums sent for this special purpose may 

be marked “* Holiday Fund.” 

The Society also makes large Grants periodically from its General 

Fund in times of emergency, and gives immediate assistance to 

the Clergy, their Widows, and Orphan Daughters in all parts of 

the Empire. At each Fortnightly Meeting of the Committee some 

Hundreds of Pounds are distributed in this way. 

Cheques should be crossed ‘ Westminster Bank, Ltd.’ and made 


payetle to MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
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THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly for September ranges in its political articles 
from South Africa, China, M. Poincaré to Russia, Egypt, and 
Rumania. Mr. Stirling Taylor would like to see riding in 
motor cars limited to cases of urgent need; Mrs. Simpson 
discusses the relation between love-making and the masculine 
monopoly of genius; Mr. H. Macmillan shows how a film story 
is evolved; Mr. Arthur Waugh writes on Sir Richard Steele; 
and a joint article on Voltaire’s Library in the National 
Library of Russia strikes new ground and promises an interesting 
subject for research. Mr. Alec Waugh, in an account of 
Siamese jungles, tells of a baby white elephant. A very varied 
number with some good verse by Mr. Blunden and others. 


The Nineteenth Century opens with the Bishop of Durham’s 
rejoinder in favour of Disestablishment and Mr. Dearmer’s plea 
for ‘ Church before Party.’ Mr. S. H. Rendall continues the 
debate on the Church and the Village. Two papers deal with 
Russian affairs—a Japanese view of the Russo-Chinese dispute, 
and Mrs. Harold Williams’s account of the failure to suppress 
religion in Russia. Prof. Dover Wilson writes on Adult Educa- 
tion, Prof. Dodds on the scientific value of vivisection, and 
Prof, Garstang on the song of the greenfinch. Prof. Babbitt 
writes on poetic imagination apropos of the recent enquiry into 
Coleridge’s sources, Lord Ernle gives us some memories of the 
Empress Frederick, and Col. Whitton retells the story of Wolfe 
and Quebec, with a just estimate of his achievement. 


The London Mercury in its editorial notes deals with Statues, 
the proposal to buy Max Gate as a Hardy memorial, and other 
matters. The poems are by Messrs. Zabel, Mackintosh, Marjori- 
banks, and Snelson. Mr. Hilcot writes a clever modernization 
of Don Quixote with the kinema replacing his romances; Mr, 
Hague contributes a study of the development and work of 
M. Jacques Maritain; Mrs. Rowan-Hamilton tells us of the 
character of the drama encouraged in Russia; and Mr. Sadleir 
tells how and why the length of novels has grown and diminished. 
Among the Chronicles are those on Literary History and Criticism 
by Mr. Hague and Topography and Antiquities by Mr. Corner. 


The Realist opens with Mr. H. G. Wells’s criticism of the 
attitude of Lord Melchett towards world economics and his 
explanation of his own standpoint. Mr. Bertrand Russell describes 
his own religious growth; Prof. Julian Huxley gives us the first 
part of a comparative study of the size of living things ; Mr. W. E. 
Dixon warns us of some dangers in actinotherapy; and Mr. 
Coste examines the sources of water supply available for use. 
M. Julien Benda has an interesting paper on ‘ Reaction in 
France ’; Dr. Bonn describes the attitude of Germany to other 
countries; Mr. Reade is enlightening on ‘ The Greek Spirit and 
the Balkan Anomaly’; and M. Renier is amusingly satiric as 
‘ The Foreigner in England.’ 

The English Review, in addition to some good political articles, 
treats a novel subject in ‘ The Natural History of China’ by 
Mr. A. Sowerby, describing some strange animals. ‘ A Famous 
Skull’ is that reputed to be of Geoffrey de Mandeville, whose 
effigy is in the Temple Church, which is preserved in a cabinet 
in the Middle Temple library. Mr. Gribble tells the story of 
Henri Murger and ‘La Vie de Bohéme,’ and Mr. Golding 
rhapsodizes over Mediterranean islands. 


Life and Letters opens with a fantasy by Mrs. Virginia Woolf— 
an evening party at Dr. Burney’s with Dr, Johnson silent for 
once. Mr. F. L. Lucas contributes an essay on Silence among 
the ancients and the moderns. Mr, G. M. Young reviews the 
recent volume of M. Halévy, and considers Socialism to be a 
drift of opinion which set in about 1850. But why 1850? 
Chartism, or Robert Owen, or Young England, or Ruskin are 
more plausible starting-points. Mr. MacCarthy describes the 
workings of a small boy’s conscience in a sensitive subject—a 
good sketch. 


Old Furniture contains a description of the Lutterell Psalter 
(which the British Museum hopes to buy), by Mr. Eric Millar, 
magnificently illustrated. Mr. Rackham describes the Netherland 
and German medallions in Mr. Sidney’s Collection of Glass ; 
Mr. Trendell, the Venetian Point lace belonging to Lady 
Swaythling; and Mr. Hughes, Old English Fire-backs in 
Mr. Every’s Collection. Other papers deal with Furniture, Old 
Chelsea Porcelain, and Old Kentucky Silver. 


Blackwood opens with a fantasy by Mr. de la Mare that might 
have occurred to Henry James, but could not have been written 
by him. Mr. Leonard Whibley recounts the dealings of ‘ Dr. 
Johnson and the Universities ’ from his days as an undergraduate 
to his honorary degrees and triumphal progresses. ‘ The Eagle 
and the (Dornier) Whale’ recounts the search for the missing 
Spanish airmen, and Mr. Manners-Sutton writes a sketch of 
Paris in the manner of Mr. Jan Gordon. ‘ Musings without 
Method ’ return with doubled forces to the attack on the New 
Government, the writers on ‘ The Eighteen-Seventies ’ and Mr. 
Hugh Walpole as a critic of the novel. 


Cornhill gives us a fragment of Colonial history in Col. 
Hawkes’s account of Tangier Smith; a reminiscence of Eton 
in 1891-1896; a study of the Animal Mind by Mr. Douglas 
Gordon; and a diary of a campaign with Garibaldi in 1860. 
The fiction is good. 
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Chambers’s Journal has articles on Book-Collecting and on 
Kings as Readers, the latter dealing with the tastes of some 
reigning monarchs. Mr. G. H. Browning writes on ‘ The Sto, 
of Wild-Flower Names ’; Miss Shelmerdine on Benvenuto Cellini ; 
and Mr. Woodland on a Bulgarian Robin Hood. , 


The Empire Review contains a paper by Sir Henry Dodds 
the relations between this country and a 
a native lion hunt; a statement of what smallpox in the 
tropics is like, and what vaccination does for it; an account 
of the birds of Australia and New Zealand; and some impressions 
of the Palestine postal system, by a visitor. 


The World To-Day has articles on Lady Welby as a sculptor; 
the new University City at Paris; the museum of human progress 
at Munich ; lion hunts; Mr. Henslow on Garden Ornamentation - 
Safety in Mines; and a number of general papers, the whole 
well illustrated. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Where a book is not yet published, the date of publication is 
added in parentheses. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 
Tue Process oF Literature. By Agnes Mure Mackenzie, 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 
AMERICAN Estimates. By Henry Siedel Canby. Cape. 7s. 6d, 
(September 9.) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
One or Ten. By ‘* Number Nine.’’ J. Archibald Allen. Benn, 
10s. 6d. 


An EXPERT IN THE SERVICE OF THE Soviet. By M. J. Larson, 
Benn. 10s. 6d. 

THROUGH TERROR TO FREEDOM. 
son. 18s. 

THE ADVENTURES OF ZELOIDE AND AMANZARIFDINE. By Augustin- 
Paradis de Moncrif. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Decisive Wars or History. By B. H. Liddell Hart. Bell, 
12s. 6d. (September 10.) 
Tue Personatity oF Naporeon. By J. Holland Rose. Bell. 

3s. 6d. (September 10.) 
Princess Mary, ViscOUNTESS LASCELLES. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Danie, O’Connett. By Denis Gwynn. Hutchinson. 18s. 
SteatinG THroucu Lire. By Ernest Booth. Knopf. 1lés. 
TuHree Women. By H. E. Wortham. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 
NaRRATIVE OF A Navat Nosopy. By Lt.-Com. Douglas Fairbairn. 
Murray. 10s. 6d. 


By Stella Arbenina. Hutchin- 


By Evelyn Graham. 


SITTING IMPAIRS THE 
SHAPE OF YOUR CLOTHES! 


HE several hours a day you are seated at a 
desk, you stretch and turn almost continuously. 
Unless your clothes have a sleek and responsive 
Lining, their shape will be spoiled, seams will be 


strained. ‘‘ COURTINE” LININGS have a 


smooth texture and finish that protect your clothes. 
Closely woven from Courtauld’s finest yarns, they 
endure unceasing hard wear without becoming thin 
or rough and without splitting. Whatever shade 
or effect you desire is obtainable on request to your 
Tailor. Every piece is guaranteed by Courtaulds. 


Ask your tailor to use only 


difficulty in 
f any diffi OU 


obtaining 
TINE” LININGS, 
write direct to the 
Manufacturers: 
COURTAULDS 
Ltd., 16, St. Mar- 
tin’s - le - Grand, 
LONDON, EC.1 


The Name is on the selvedge. 
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Book Bargains 
" Aitken’s Life of er Steele. 2 vols. 1889. 25s. T 
oirs of Barras ember of the Directorate, by George 
on ae. translated by Roche. 4 vols. 1895. £2 10s. " N é we. t ue S d ay 
of t Painted and Described by R. Talbot Kelly. 1902. 10s 6d. 
he Life and Times of John oo “ aa Viscount Dundee, 
nt by Mark Napier. 1859. 3 vols. £2 10s. Boo 
ns Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay by G. O. Trevelyan. 2 vols. at all Booksellers 
1876. 21s. and Libraries 
r; Life and Letters of Walter H. Page, by Burton J. Hendrick. 
55 3 vols. 1823. £2 2s. 


n; Geikie’s Text Book of Geology. 2 vols. 1903. 18s. 9 
dle Knight and Butter’s Crests of Great Britain and Ireland, H h W l 1 
‘Dominion of Canada, India and Australasia. Edited by u a po e S 
MacLaren. 2 vols. 
Dictionary of Le apg and Psychology. Edited by J. M. 
Baldwin. 2 vols. 1901. 18s. N N ] 
is Bernard Shaw’s St. Joan. Illustrated. Limited Edition. Folio, CW ove 
fine copy. 1924. £5 5s. 
Greville Memoirs. 8 vols. 1875. £3. 


Works of Edward FitzGerald, translator of Omar Khayyam. 
2 vols. 1887. 30s. 
. Hardy’s Wessex Novels. 17 vols. original issue. 1894. Rare. 
id, £12 10s. 
Comte’s System of Positive Polity. 4 vols. 1875. £2 10s. 
Locke’s Human Understanding by Fraser. 2 vols. Best 


in. Edition. Oxford. 1894. £1 Is. 
Edgar Allan Poe’s Works. 4 vols. 1874. 30s. 


n, The Butterfly. Complete set in 12 parts. £2 2s. 
Noel Williams. Life of Queen Margot. 15s. Published at 42s. 
in- BOOKS WANTED 
: Bennett. Old Wives’ Tales. 1908. 
- Wells’s Love and Mr. Lewisham. 1900. 


Melville. The Whale. 3 vols. 1851. 


i. Chesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. 
i Tennyson’s Poems. 1830 and 1833. 
_ Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 1850. Shaw’s Plays. 2 vols. 1898. 4s. 6d. net 


Boswell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. Hardy’s Tess. 3 vols. 1891. 
= Wells’s Time Machine. 1885. Lamb’s Album Verses. 1830. 


Please report any Saleable Books. Send a Postcard if you 
have a Library for Sale. Prompt attention given 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, MACMILLAN 
. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP. JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
LONDON—VIENNA 
IN 27 HOURS 


LONDON—STAMBOUL 


IN 71 HOURS (Constantinople) 


: By the OSTEND-VIENNA-ORIENT EXPRESS 
“Train de Luxe” I and II CLASS 


CHEAPEST and QUICKEST ROUTE to 
CENTRAL EUROPE and the NEAR EAST 


Apply: 


Belgian National Railways 


47 Cannon Street - - - London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Central 5711 
for Handbill No. 2V, giving full particulars of Services and Fares 


ali... 


FROST 
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Tue CaTHoLic Question, 1688-1829. By Philip Hughes. Sheed 
and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Risen Sun. By C. C. Martindale. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

Avice Mgynett. By Viola Meynell. Cape. 15s. (September 9.) 

A Book asout Mysetr. By Theodore Dreiser. Constable. 10s. 
(September 19.) 

—a or my Youtu. By Ernest Renan. Routledge. 

S. 

CuristiIna OF Swepen. By Ada Harrison. Howe. 3s. 6d. 
(September 19.) 

La Ducuessz pu Maine. By Francis Birrell. Howe. 3s. 6d. 
(September 19.) 

CarpinAL Newman. By J. Lewis May. Bles. 10s. 6d. 
(September 10.) 

Tug Story OF THE British Constitution. By S. Reed Brett. 
Blackie. 3s. 6d. 

VERSE 


Porms. By Charles Norman. Knopf. 7s. 6d. (September 10.) 

Gop’s Tromsones. By James Weldon Johnson. Allen and 
Unwin. 3s, 6d. 

SCIENCE AND RELIGION 

Tue UNIveRsSE around Us. By Sir James Jeans. Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. (September 10.) 

Our SixtH Sense. By Professor Charles Richet. Rider. 7s. 6d. 

HANDFULS ON Purposg. Vol. X. By James Smith. Pickering and 
Inglis. 4s. 

RELIGION IN Soviet Russia AnaRcHy. By William Chauncey 
Emhardt. Mowbray. 16s. 

Open-Air Stupies Austraia. By Frederick Chapman. Dent. 
10s. 6d. 

Birps AND GREEN Paces. By Alec H. Chisholm. Dent. 15s. 

Tue Sintess Saviour. By J. B. Watson. Pickering and Inglis. 
2s. 6d. 

Great TrutHs SimpLy Statep. By George Goodman. Pickering 
and Inglis. 2s. 6d. 

TRAVEL 

Eastwarps. By F. A. Hook. .The Blue Peter Publishing 
Co. 5s. 

Sussex. By S. P. B. Mais. Richards Press. 6s. 

Crusaper’s Coast. By Edward Thompson. Benn. 10s. 6d. 


FICTION 

MysTERY OF THE OPEN WiNDOW. By Anthony Gilbert. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. (September 16.) 

Gop’s Country. By Ralph Barton. Knopf. 10s. 6d. 
(September 10.) 

Joy 1s my Name. By Sarah Salt. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
(September 16.) 

CaroLinE Ormessy’S CrimE. By Herbert Adams. Methuen. 
3s. 6d. 

Coup sy Day. By Pauline Stiles. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

A Mittion Pounps Rewarp. By Frederick Lady. Jarrolds. 
7s. 6d. 

SyncopaTED Love. By W. J. Makin. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

Tue SHERLOcK Homes Lonc Storigs. By Sir A. Conan Doyle. 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 

TALES FROM BERNARD SHAW. By Gwladys Evan Morris. Harrap. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue Monkey Tree. By Desmond Coke. Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. 

Drum anp Monkey. By George Manning-Sanders. Faber and 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Meetinc Prace. By J. D. Beresford. Faber and Faber. 
7s. 6d. (September 13.) 

ELECTION SCENES IN Fiction. By various authors. Blackie. 10s, 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Queer Booxs. By Edmund Pearson. Constable. 15s. 
(September 19.) 

Tue Art or H. AncLapa-Camarasa. By S. Hutchinson. Harris, 
The Leicester Galleries. 42s. 

Hatcyon OR THE FuTuRE OF Monocamy. By Vera Brittain. 
Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 

Wonpers OF ENGINEERING. By Ellison Hawks. Methuen. 6s. 

Tue ADVENTURES OF Tommy. By H. G. Wells. Harrap. 5s. 

TREASON AND TRAGEDY. By George Adam. Cape. 10s. 6d. 
(September 9.) 

Maori Wircuery. By C. R. Browne. Dent. 6s. 


Tue Bank oF ENGLAND Forcery. By George Dilnot. Bles. 
10s. 6d. (September 10.) 
TRANSLATIONS 


A asout TzarR Ivan DasityevitcH, His Younc Bopy- 
GuaRD AND THE VALIANT MERCHANT KaLasHNIKOv. By 
Mikhail Nurievitch Lermontov. Translated by John Cournos. 
Aquila Press. 31s. 6d. 

In THE CLUTCHES OF THE TcHEKA. By Boris Cederholm. Trans- 
lated by F. H. Lyon. Allen and Unwin. lis. 

MepiaEvaL Cutture. Vols. I. and II. By Karl Vossler. 
Translated by William Cranston Lawton. Constable. 31s. 6d. 
the two volumes. 

Tue Tate oF THE Two Lovers. By Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini 
(Pius II.). Translated by Flora Grierson. Constable. 
10s. 6d. (September 19.) 

BetpuHecor. By Julien Benda. Translated by S. J. I. Lawson. 
Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. (September 13.) 


You 
can’t buy | 
razor 
blades 
in your 
BATHROOM 


DON’T FORGET 
TO GET 


Gillette blades 


BEFORE YOU 
RUN OUT 


Gillette blades 
Gillette Safety Razor Limited 
184-8 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 


LAND CRUISES 


EVERY MONDAY—May 6th to September 30th, 1929 
FIRST CLASS RAIL AND ROAD TOURS OF 


ENGLAND & WALES 


Three Itineraries: 
1. Forest of Dean, Wye Valley, Malvern | 6 
Hills and Shakespeare’s Country. DAYS 
@ Torquay, Svuth Devon, The Cornish 
Riviera, Plymouth, etc. | 2 
3. Cheddar Gorge, Exmoor, “ Lorna Doone ” 
Country, Torquay, etc. GUINEAS 


A representative of the Great Western Railway will accompany 
each tour to supervise the arrangements 
FIRST-CLASS RAIL, MOTOR COACHES, HOTEL 
wal Superintendent. of the Line, G.W-R., Paddingtes 

ite to the perintendent ne. .W. 
Station, London, W.8, for all information. 


FELIX J. C. POLE, WR Peddington Station - 
General Manager London, W.2 


CHEST DISEASES 


“‘Umckaloabo acts as regards Tuberculosis .as 
veal specific.” 

(Dr. Sechehaye, in the ‘‘ Swiss Medical Review.’’) 

“It appears to me to have a specific destructive 
influence on the Tubercle Bacilli in the same way that 
Quinime has upon Malaria.” 

(Dr. Grun, in the King’s Bench Division.) 

If you are suffering from any disease of the chest 
or lungs—spasmodic or cardiac asthma excluded—ask 
yeur doctor about Umckaloabo, or send a postcard 
for particulars of it to: 

Cuas. H. Srevens, 204-206 Worple Road, 
Wimbledon, London, S.W.20, who will post same to 
you free of charge. 

Readers, especially ‘* T.B.’s,” will see in the above 
few lines more wonderful news than is to be found 
in many volumes on the same subject. 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, No. 390 

(Ciosinc Date: First post Thursday, September 12) 
Two ANIMALS WHICH ANCIENT WriTERS MENTION 
In NARRATIVES DESERVING OUR ATTENTION ; 
One CHECKED HER MasTeR witH REMONSTRANCE Brave, 
One SAVED A PROPHET FROM A Watery Grave. 
Curtail the tuneful joy of minstrel niggers. 
A river which in plans of. Florence figures. 
As good at reasoning as I at rhyme. 
Surrounds a saint or personage sublime. 
Voracious, ugly, misnamed, shark-like swimmer. 
Great Persian deity whose fame’s grown dimmer. 
I in far northern seas my prey pursue. 
Break head and tail from flower of golden hue. 
Rubbish from rooms, of mourning full and woe. 
When railways came, why, then I had to go. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 388 
(Last oF ouR Twenty-EiGHTH QuARTER) 
Two Game BIRDS THESE, AND ONE OF EITHER SEX; . 
BoTH SHOULD BE FAT; THEY PICK UP CORN BY PECKS 


. A-cake tobacconists are wont to sell. 

From beast detach what on a prophet fell. 

Old Samuel who excelled, sir, in this art? 

Of yonder castle not the weakest part. 

Strong woollen cloth; sore throat; a well-known plant. 
Madder than most folk? That I cannot grant. 
Precise and careful, certain, punctual, true. 

His learnéd comments cannot but help you. 
From ten-armed cuttle-fish detach the tail. 

10 Such is the deer,—at least the lordly male. 

11. A worthless rascal, spell him how you like. 

12, May answer to the name of Pat or Mike. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 388 
1 Tobacco moistened and pressed into 
c Elot? quadrangular cakes. 
onversatio N 2 They cast lots, and the lot fell upon 
ee P Jonah.—Jonah i. 7. 
runell AS 3 Clergymen’s gowns were often made of 


avendis 


atte R¢ it, hence Pope’s couplet : 

xac ej Worth makes the man, and want of it 
nnotato R the fellow ; 

qu Id The rest is all but leather or prunella. 
ntleree D —Essay on Man, iv. 203. 

idin G5 4“ As mad as a hatter ’’ probably means, 
eagu Es as mad (i.e., furious, angry) as an 


adder. 
5 Also nidering, nithing, and niderling. 
6 An Irishman. 


Acrostie No. 388.—The winner is Mr. C. J. Warden, 66 
Kingsmead Road, S.W.2, who has selected as his prize ‘A 
Preface to Morals,’ by Walter Lippman, published by Allen and 
Unwin and reviewed by us on August 24 under the title, ‘ The 
New Morality.’ Eleven other competitors named this book, 
twenty-six chose ‘ Clare Drummer,’ twenty ‘ The Mystery and 
Art of the Apothecary,’ etc. 

Atso Correct.—A. E., Armadale, Bolo, Carlton, Ceyx, 
J. R. Cripps, Dhualt, M. East, Elizabeth, Fossil, Mrs. Greene, 
lago, John Lennie, Madge, J. F. Maxwell, Met, George W. 
Miller, H. M. Vaughan, Capt. W. R. Wolseley. 

One Licut Wronc.—Barberry, E. Barrett, Mrs. R. H. Booth- 
royd, Boskerris, Mrs. Robt. Brown, C. C. J., J. Chambers, 
Chip, Clam, Estela, Cyril E. Ford, Fotheringhay, G. M. Fowler, 
Glamis, Hanworth, H. C. M., Jeff, Jop, Lilian, Mrs. Lole, 
Martha, A. M. W. Maxwell, Mrs. Milne, N. O. Sellam, Peter, 
F. M. Petty, Rabbits, Rand, Shorwell, Sisyphus, St. Ives, 
Stucco, Twyford, Yendu. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—A. de V. Blathwayt, Buns, Mrs. J. 
Butler, Miss Carter, Chailey, Sir Reginald Egerton, Farsdon, 
J. E. Goudge, M. I. R., Lady Mottram, Rho Kappa. All others 
more. 

D. L.—I read your second Light ‘* Locarno,’ but accept your 
statement that it was intended for ‘‘ Lugano,”’ in which case 
you had no mistake in No. 386. 

Our Twenty-EicHTH QuaRTERLY CompETiTion.—Clam, Met, 
and N. O. Sellam tied for the prize with scores of 145 out of 
a possible 149. On drawing lots, ‘“‘ N. O. Sellam,’’ Mr. W. K. 
Malleson, 64 Gordon Road, Ealing, proved the winner; he is 
requested to choose any book, published at not more than Two 
Guineas, from among those reviewed by us during the past 
three months. Sisyphus was fourth with 144 points; J. R. 
Cripps and Yendu scored 143; A. E., Fossil, Madge, and 
C. J. Warden 142; Jeff 141; Boskerris 140; Mrs. J. Butler 139. 


THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


ARKETS this week have displayed a 

hesitating tendency—attributable to uneasi- 

ness about the decision which the directors 
of the Bank of England will make at their weekly 
court to-day on the question of the Bank Rate. (At 
the moment of writing the decision has not reached 
me, although a change this week is not now expected. 
Should the decision be an increase in the rate, then 
generally speaking it is suggested that after the 
preliminary setback that the announcement may cause 
it will be found to have been already discounted. 
One cannot help being favourably impressed by the 
manner in which the majority of prices have been 
maintained in the Stock Exchange during the past 
month, despite the fact that it was the holiday season, 
when business invariably falls to small dimensions 
and that this period this year has coincided with a 
time of extreme monetary uncertainty. Once the 
uncertainty is definitely dispelled it appears possible 
that markets will again go ahead and that the 
Autumn will be characterized by that Stock Exchange 
activity which has been so woefully lacking in the 
summer months. 


B. A, T. 


Early next month the British American Tobacco 
Company propose to make an issue of 6,000,000 £1 
6 per cent. second preference shares. Although 
existing shareholders will not receive definite rights, 
both holders of ordinary shares in the British 
American Tobacco Company and existing preference 
shareholders will be given preferential allotment in 
this issue, which will be made at par. As at 20s. 
these shares will present an attractive investment, 
these second preference shares will certainly be well 
worth applying for, particularly by those entitled to 
receive preferential allotment. 


RED TRIANGLE GROUP 


Shareholders in the Associated Anglo-Atlantic 
Corporation and the British Cement Products and 
Finance Company must have been perturbed at the 
consistent and serious depreciation they have seen 
in the price of the shares of these companies during 
recent weeks. Presumably with the object of reassur- 
ing their shareholders, the directors issued circulars. 
Associated Anglo-Atlantic shareholders are informed 
that, with the exception of a few minor alterations, 
the Corporation’s range of investments, which were 
dealt with in detail at the last General Meeting of 
the Company, remain substantially unchanged at the 
present time. The Corporation is largely interested 
in the shares of leading newspaper under 
takings in this country, as well as in the Carmelite 
Trust. It retains its original investment in Anglo- 
Foreign Newspapers Limited, and its interest in the 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company, from 
which Company favourable reports continue to be 
received as to the developments of its property—the 
Buchan Mine. In addition the Corporation continues 
to hold a substantial interest in the British Cement 
Products and Finance Company. In conclusion the 
directors state that owing to conditions beyond the 
control of the Corporation depreciation has taken 
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place in the market values of their investments, but 
the directors remain satisfied as to their intrinsic 
values. 


THE PRESENT POSITION 


British Cement Product shareholders are 
informed that their Company holds at the present 
time 55 per cent. of the ordinary share capital of the 
Allied Cement Manufacturers Limited, which, it 
probably will be remembered, was recently formed to 
merge the various cement companies of the Red 
Triangle Group. With reference to this Company 
the directors state that sales of cement continue to 
increase at improving prices. Another interest takes 
the form of 57 per cent. of the share capital of 
Davies Brothers Timber and Joinery. Its holding 
in associated finance companies is confined to shares 
to the value of approximately £50,000 only. With 
reference to the recent issue of British Cement 
Product ordinary shares shareholders are informed 
that this was fully subscribed, and the funds accruing 
therefrom were utilized specifically for the expansion 
of the Company’s interests in the cement and building 
trades. All this information should prove reassuring 
to shareholders. 


MIDLAND BANK 


The Midland Bank have issued some _interest- 
ing brochures dealing with their activities, out- 
lining the extremely efficient service which they 
place at the disposal of their customers. These 
brochures are interesting, in that they indicate the 
amazing strides made by the banks during recent 
years. It is understood that they can be obtained on 
application from any branch of the Midland Bank. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE 

If evidence were needed of the modern tendency 
to ignore yield in the matter of investments and to 
depend on capital appreciation for their profitable- 
ness, this is certainly forthcoming by the dividend 
announcement made last week of the Columbia 
Graphophone Company. The directors, in declaring 
a final dividend of 30 per cent., bring the total for the 
year to 45 per cent. As the nominal value of these 
shares is 10s. it will be seen that at £13 a yield of 
about 13 per cent. is shown. When it is remembered 
that from this dividend income tax has to be deducted 
the net yield is brought down to under 30s. The 
profits of the Columbia Graphophone must certainly 
expand materially to justify the present market 
valuation, which, it is suggested, is probably attri- 
butable to hopes that sooner or later the Company 
will be a party to a big amalgamation scheme in 
which the Radio Corporation of America and the 
Gramophone H.M.V. Company will be the other 
parties. 

MARGARINE 

The suggestion made in these notes last week 
that speculators who purchased Margarine shares 
should consider the advisability of taking their profits 
appears to have been opportune inasmuch as there 
has been some setback in the price of these shares. 
It is suggested that they should be carefully watched 
because they should prove well worth repurchasing 
should the setback carry them to an attractive level. 
It would appear that some time must elapse before 
actual details of the arrangement with Lever Bros. 
are available. 


COMPANY MEETING 


In this issue will be found the report of the Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting of the British-American 
Tobacco Co., Ltd. 


TAuRuS 


Company Meeting 


BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 
CO. LTD. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 


PREFERENTIAL ALLOTMENTS TO SHAREHOLDERS 


SIR HUGO CUNLIFFE-OWEN’S STATEMENT 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of the British-American 
Tobacco Co. Ltd. was held on September 2 at Westminster 
House, Millbank, London, S.W., for the purpose of 
considering resolutions increasing the capital of the com 
by 6,000,000 six per cent. cumulative second preference shares of 
41 each, and altering the articles of association. 

Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, Bt., the chairman of the com 
presided, and in dealing with the resolution submitted for 
increksing the capital of the company said: 


THE PROPOSED ISSUE 


Ladies and Gentlemen—If this resolution is carried it js 
the present intention of your directors to issue these 6,000,000 
second preference shares to the public at par early next month 
and whilst you will not be given any “ rights,” it is the 
intention of the directors to give the ordinary shareholders and 
preference shareholders who apply for the shares a preferential 
allotment. I think you will agree with me that as this issue 
does not in any way affect the equity of the ordinary share. 
holders, it is only fair that the preference shareholders who 
apply for the new shares should receive preferential allotments 
as well as the ordinary shareholders. 

Special application forms will be sent to all shareholders, and 
it is important that shareholders desirous of applying for the 
new shares should use this form. 

A considerable number of the company’s shares are 
represented by share warrants to bearer, and in order that 
the holders of share warrants to bearer may obtain the preferen- 
tial allotment if they so desire, the directors will accept as 
evidence of the applicant being a shareholder a certificate from a 
bank stating that the bank holds for the shareholder’s account 
share warrants to bearer representing a specified number of shares. 
Further, in order to enable our American shareholders to apply 
for the new shares, your directors propose to arrange that the 
holders of share warrants to bearer in the United States may lodge 
their application forms and bankers’ certificates at the company’s 
office, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York, up to the time of the closing 
of the list in London. Shareholders whose registered address is 
in the United States may also lodge their application forms at 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SALES LARGELY INCREASED 


Since the date of the last issue of capital the sales of your 
company’s goods have very largely increased, with the result that 
the capital required in the business has also greatly increased. 

As you know, your company’s business is very largely carried 
on through subsidiary companies, and as and when such subsi- 
diary companies require further capital in their business your 
company has to advance the requisite cash. 

During the last three years your company has invested more 
than 3,000,000 in subsidiary companies, and, in addition, 
substantial money has had to be provided for the erection of 
new factories and the purchase of leaf tobacco, machinery, and 
wrapping material, to cope with the increased sales. 

Owing to the increase in your company’s business, it has been 
found necessary to enlarge the company’s head office, and long 
leases of Nos. 10, 11 and 12 Smith Square and No, 4 Dean 
Stanley Street (which leases will fall in at the same time as the 
lease of this building expires—that is, in 2011) have been pur- 
chased, and the premises are now in course of demolition. It is 
hoped that the new building, which will nearly double the 
accommodation of the head ooffice, will be completed by the end 
of next year. 

No part of the proposed new issue is required to meet your 
company’s present commitments, but, in your directors’ view, 
additional money will be required very shortly, and they feel 
that the company’s business is far better served by having 
adequate cash in hand rather than by borrowing from the bank. 
While it is the policy of your board to set up ample and adequate 
reserves, they feel that additional capital requirements should be 
obtained by the issue of shares rather than that money which 
can properly be paid out as dividends should be used for capital 
purposes. 

I now beg to propose the resolution which I have read, and 
will ask Mr. Gillchrest to second it. 

Mr. S. J. Gillchrest seconded the motion. 

The chairman, in reply to a question as to the reasons for 
raising the additional capital, said that there was no arrangement 
pending or contemplated with Carreras, Ltd. ; 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 
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Miscellaneous 


7 September 1929 


Shipping 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBI.EDON. 

Decoraticns, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 2523 

* Wimbledon. Manufacturer of “ODO” paint and marble 
. Samples free. 


Typewriting 


Literary, Technical, Scientific, eic., accurately 
and speedily typed by experienced operators. 


M S S. Moderate terms. 


The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Beli Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.32. 


P & O. & BRITISH INDIA 


MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 
Frequent and Regular Sailings front 

LONDON, MARSEILLES, ete., MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, STRAITS, 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., ete., ete. 
P. & O. and B.I, Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
& O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W.1; for Freight or General Business, P. & O. 

and B.I. Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, Loudon, E.C.3. H 
Agents: GRAY, DAWES & Co., 123 Leadenhall Street, £.C3 


YPEWRITING, INDEXING, TRANSLATIONS. Highly 

recommended for accurate and intelligent work. Charges 

moderate. QUIXET BUREAU, 20F, Outer Temple, 
London, W.C.2. City 7778. 


RARLINGTGN’S HARDSGOKS 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON,—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or “ rummage of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


LONDON ANP ENVIRONS Gin 


6th Edition - 16; 
30 Maps and Plans, 80 Illustrations. 
“A brilliant book.”—The Times. “ Particularly good.”—Academy 
“The best handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post 


60 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 


100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 
U6 DEVON AND GORNWAAL 
100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 
4/- WEST SWITZERLAND 
AND CHAMONIX 
LAKE OF GENEVA, &HONE 
VALLEY, AND ZERMATT 2- 


> 60 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 
FRENCH AND FTALIAN 
RIVEIBRA 


BERNE, THE BERNESE OBER- 
LAND AND LUCERNE - 2/- 


THE FRENCH WIVIERA THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 

Ri- - PARIS, LYONS AND RHGNE VALLEY - 2h 

2/- - Illustrations, Maps - 2/- | 2/- - Illustrations, Maps - 2/- 
ZURTCA AND MORITZ, DAVOS AND 
THE ENGADINE AROSA 


2/4 MOTOR-CAR HANDBOOK & THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 
Liangolicn—Dariingten 


Parts— Hachetie & Co. 
Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers 
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